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INTRODUCTION 


f criticism  regarding  the  appreci- 
ation of  Dryden's  work  as  a dramatist  is  a cognitive  one.  The 
attempt  of  critics  from  Bonamy  Dobree  to  Eric  Rothstein  and  L.  A. 
Beaurline1  to  appreciate  Dryden's  plays  as  craftsmaniy  and  aes- 

expressed  by  Beaurline  that  a disjunction  exists  between  provi- 
dence and  virtue  in  Don  Sebastian  results  from  this  inadequacy. 

My  intention  in  the  present  study  will  be,  therefore,  to  attempt 

stood  and  brought  into  a proper  relation  with  their  form.  The 
three  plays  here  considered,  Marriage  a-la-Mode  (1672),  The 
Spanish  Fryar  (1680)  and  Don  Sebastian  (1689),  proceed  from  comedy 

aspects  of  the  arrangement  of  chapters  is  of  only  minor  signifi- 
cance to  this  study,  nor  will  I make  any  attempt  to  relate  my 


1Bonamy  Dobree,  Restoration  Comedy  (London,  1924);  Brie 
Rothstein,  Restoration  Tragedy  (Madison-Milwaukee-London,  1967); 
L.  A.  Beaurline  and  Fredson  Bowers,  eds . John  pryden.  Four 


clear  in  the  ensuing  study  ii 

characteristic 


>f  the  individual  plays  t but 

placing  together  persons  having  very  different 


d emotional  qualities  within  t 


wholes  rather  than  a 


reality  which 


persons  will  become 


None  of  the  plays  included  in  this  study  is  among  thos 


is  natural  and  wh; 
and  education.  Wt 


n the  following  pages  are  expressed  with  a 

may  consider  the  manners  of  Japanese  aristo- 
enturies  who  greeted  one  another  with  sponta- 

o convincing  grounds  for  assuming  that  such 


special  kind  of  utterance  must  be  reserved  for  the  expression  of 
the  noblest  and  most  intense  feelings  and  thoughts,  especially 
in  an  age  (the  seventeenth  century)  with  little  respect  for  the 
inarticulate  as  an  expression  of  superiority.  A drama  of  subtly 
ramified  significances  and  high  artistic  merit  need  not  be 
looked  upon  as  artificial  even  when  it  embodies  the  ideals  of  a 
culture  rather  than  its  disgusts.  Part  of  the  security  of  an 
era  rests  upon  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  such  ideals.  Per- 
haps life  would  have  seemed  intolerable  or  meaningless  without 


CHAPTER 


MARRIAGE  A-LA-M3DE 


Thomas  Killigrew’s  company  “ 

Marriaoe  a-: 


st  original  comedy”1  to 
t Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  t 


e intrigues  o. 


e fallen  fortunes  of  the  actors."  It  has  remained 
t popular  of  Dryden’s  plays.  Critics  also  have 
have  tended  to  agree  with  Dryden  that  it 
of  my  Comedies.”* * * 4  Bonamy  Dobree,  writing 
e underplot,  states  that  “it  is  of  no  use 
to  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  explosive  f 

surpassed  in  any  comedy  for  shee: 

The  design  of  the  play, 


r Walter  Scott  a 


dryden.  The  Dramatic  Works,  ed.,  with  Critical  Intro- 

duction by  Montague  Summers  (London,  1932) , III,  184. 

2Ibid.  3Ibid. 

4“Dedication, " ibid. , p.  191. 


*lw een  the  play’s  two  plots 

comedy,  the  plots  and 


the  more  elevated  of  the  two  plots  a “tragedy"  c 

called  a comedy.  It  would  be  reasonable  for  him  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  characters  of  the  heightened  plot  were  to 
noble  for  comedy,  or  that  the  action  in  which  Leonidas,  Palmyra, 

fall  of  Polydamas  and  happy  restoration  of  Leonidas  followed  the 
pattern  of  tragicomedy  established  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or 
of  the  tragedy  that  ends  happily,  whatever  Scott’s  assumptions 
were,  his  statement  agrees  in  part  with  one  of  Dryden’s,  for  in 

there  are  manifestly ' two  Actions,  not' depending  on  one 


6S i E Walter  Scott,  The  Life  of  John  Dryden  (Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  1963),  p.  123. 

Critical  Essays  ( London -New  York,  1962),  X,  243-44. 


contemporary  theater  in  order  to 
Actions.  " F.  H.  Ristine  and  C.  V.  Dea 
Dryden's  double-plotting  by  an  appeal 

example,  writes  that  "the  audience  was 
the  issue  [that  of  two  Actions] . "8  71 
“two  Actions"  in  Marriage  a-la-Mode  ar 
Spanish  Fryar,  creates  for  these  criti 
scope  than  the  plays  themselves,  for, 

Criticism  in  Tragedy"  (1679)  in  which 

unity  of  design.  Ristine  concludes 


to  Dryden’s  numerous  state- 
of  his  audience.  Deane,  for 

he  unequivocally  condemned 

Spanish  Fryar  w. 


Later  criticism  attempts  to  resolve  the  critical  problem 


Scecil  V.  Deane,  Dramatic  Theory  and  the  Rhymed  Heroic 
Play  (London,  1931),  p.  83. 

9 Frank  Humphrey  Ristine,  English  Tragicomedy  (New  York 

10 Karl  s.  Guthke,  Modern  Tragicomedy  (New  York,  1966); 
L.  A.  Beaurline  and  Fredson  Bowers,  eds.  John  Drvden.  Four 
Comedies  (Chicago-London , 1967). 


■sgr 


e unity  of  Marriage  a 


hich  is  spiritually  divided.  The 
,t  the  beginning  of  the  play  depicts 

l of  the  play  depicts  a state  of 


plot  prove  “contrary”  to  the  whole,  that  is,  to  the  play's 
ligible  design. 

into  unity  of  a human  society. 

a state  of  social  division  an< 
of  the  “two  Actions"  at  the  end  ol 
restored  social  unity  and  harmony.  The  way  in  which  the  rift  ir 
society  is  healed  is  by  the  eviction  of  the  Usurper,  Polydamas, 
and  his  cohort,  Argaleon,  and  the  values  which  they  represent, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  true  prince,  Leonidas,  the  role 

is  not  merely  the  obvious  one  of  hurrying  to  his  rescue  in  the 

by  Leonidas. 


away  from  the  methods  o 
those  of  Leonidas.  The 
conceived  dynamically  a 


.d  values  of  Polydamas  toward 

. of  intelligence  and  will  carried 


Marr iage 


perfect  parts,  this  seems  an  analogue  of  the  society  which  the 
play  depicts.  A king  cannot  rule  alone,  for  he  must  have  sub- 
jects who  accept  his  rule  and  who  respond  to  the  methods  of  his 
rule  and  the  values  implicit  -in  those  methods.  The  rule  of  King 

courtiers  who  come  most  immediately  under  his  rule;  in  fact,  it 


is  at  court  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  peculiar  c 
of  Polydamas’  reign  most  clearly  portrayed  a 
the  King  most  thoroughly  understood.  Princess  Amalthea  displays 
such  an  understanding  of  the  character  of  Polydamas  when  she 
describes  to  the  Lady  Artemis  h 


achieving  power.  Stating  that  the  former  King  Theagenes  was 
"Our  last  great  King , Amalthea  implicitly  denigrates  the  char- 
acter of  Polydamas.  The  warlike  temper  of  Polydamas  caused  him 
to  desert  his  new  bride  and  rush  off  to  the  field  of  battle  upon 


which  Theagenes  wa 

father,  Polydamas, 


as  killed.  Charged  by  the  dying  King  with  the 
and  orphaned  Prince,  Polydamas  proved  false 
trust”  (I,  292).  With  the  help  of  Amalthea’s 


e words  of  Amalthea, 


<S  f* 


flouted  by 


constancy 


Leonidas  and  Palmyra,  Poly- 


strates  the  ultimate  in  indifference  to  all  but  h 
which  he  desires  without  regard  for  the  welfare  o: 


Nevertheless,  until  Leonidas  is  manifested  as  the  Prince 

Amalthea  or  the  evil  in  Argaleon,  but  he  does  set  the  tenor  of 
court  life  in  which  all  who  serve  him  must  live.  The  atmosphere 

the  play  when  Doralice  sings  a "Song  the  Princess  Amalthea  bad 
me  learn”  (I,  28S): 


.e  purpose  of  marriage. 


id  when  passion  declines  between  two 
■e  yet  further  “Pleasures  for  a Friend"  (stanaa  XI). 
The  song  is  thus  an  argument  for  libertinism,  ridicules  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage,  and  makes  pleasure  alone  the  purpose  of  loving. 

The  Princess  Amalthea  reveals  a disposition  to  employ  her 
rank  and  position  at  court  in  order  to  serve  her  private  passions, 
illustrating  the  predominance  of  passion  in  human  relations  at 
court  proposed  by  the  song.  Rejected  by  Leonidas,  who  says  that 
he  cannot  love  at  the  King’s  bidding,  Amalthea  first  graciously 
denies  herself,  saying  to  Polydamas: 

Great  Sir,  I humbly  beg  you,  make  not  me 
The  cause  of  your  displeasure.  I absolve 
Your  vow:  for,  far  from  me,  be  such  designs; 

So  wretched  a desire  of  being  great. 

By  making  him  [Leonidas]  unhappy.  (XI,  307 ) 

But,  later,  when  Leonidas  is  no  longer  considered  Prince  but  is 
wandering  alone,  Amalthea  comes  to  him,  overwhelmed  by  her  passion 
and  attempts  to  employ  Leonidas'  misfortune  in  order  to  win  him 
from  Palmyra,  saying: 

Yonder  he  is,  and  I must  speak,  or  die; 

And  yet  'tis  death  to  speak;  yet  he  must  know 
I have  a passion  for  him.  (IV,  328) 

And  after  being  unable  for  sh 
she  finally  blurts: 


d when  Leonidas  asks  only  that  Amalthea  help  h: 
th  Palmyra,  Amalthea  exclaims: 


Prethee,  Doralice,  why  do  we  quarrel  thus  a-days?  ha? 
this  is  but  a kind  of  Heathenish  life,  and  does  not  answer 
the  ends  of  marriage.  (Ill,  313) 

Polydamas,  too,  has  the  longing  for  something  more  than 
the  first  unimpeded  satisfaction  of  his  lust  for  power:  he  de- 

subordinated  to  his  royal  and  paternal  will  blocks  the  develop- 
ment of  a loving  relationship  between  himself  and  the  child  he 
requires.  Polydamas  becomes  alienated  from  Leonidas  when  the 
latter  opposes  his  "liking"  (IX,  306)  to  the  King's  "pleasure" 
(II,  306).  The  King’s  "pleasure"  determines  his  attitude  toward 
persons,  for  despite  the  fact  that  Polydamas  does  not  initially 
believe  palmyra  to  be  his  child,  he  nevertheless  calls  her 
“sweet  Innocence"  (I,  297)  so  long  as  she  pleases  him,  but  when 
she  does  not  please  him  she  is  only  a “little  Mistris”  (III,  319) 
to  be  disposed  of  at  will. 

The  same  self-pleasing  and  lack  of  respect  for  others  in 


person  does  not  please  one  of  them  they  degrade  that  person  with 
an  opprobrious  name.  It  is  not  only,  as  Rhodophil  explains  to 
Palamede,  that  constancy  in  marriage  is  “out  of  fashion"  at  court, 
but,  as  Palamede  recognizes,  “0,  now  I have  found  it,  you  dislike 
her  LDoraliceJ  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  she’s  your  wife" 


“Pleasure"  of 


to  hide  the  persons,  treat- 


self.  Rhodophil ’s  recognition  of  Doralice 


and  beautiful  cannot  outweigh 


she  is  his  "wife"  and  hinders  hin  in  his  libertine  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  Pleasure  seeking,  for  King  and  Courtier,  thus  tends  to 
the  employment  of  others  singly  as  objects  of  private  gratification. 
This  selfishness  tends  against  a harmony  of  relationships  between 


surface  of  comaraderie,  become 

marriage  before  the  Lady  Artemis  al 
The  masquerade  of  mutual  adoration 


and  “Wife"  is  highlighted 
Doralice  put  upon  their 


couched  in  th 

i facade,  and,  when 
melancholy,  and  abu 


312),  frequently  employing  these  hateful  words.  As  “Husband”  an 

and  finding  the  pleasure  of  their  first  “golden  days"  together  t 
have  waned,  they  are  unable  to  make  themselves  “new"  to  each  oth 


Having  looked  upon  each 
they  have  not  learned  tc 


: objects  of  passion, 


Dryden  • 


ie  libertine  attitude,  in  destroying 
d happiness  of  marriage,  is  anti-social. 

Masquerade  Ball.  Palamede  r 

r antique  habits. 

Masquerade  is  onely  vizor -masque  improv’d 


and  society  tends  back  toward  t 
Rhodophil:  “to  go  unknown,  is  the  next  degree  of  going  invisible” 
(IV,  331).  Not  only  is  human  dignity  and  individuality  lost  in  be- 
coming merely  a roving  appetite  seeking  a dehumanized  object,  but 
the  very  sense  of  personal  welfare  suffers,  and  such  basic  consid- 
erations as  “safety"  and  “wholesomeness"  are  abandoned.  Libertin- 
ism has  become  not  merely  debauchery  but  the  destruction  of  self- 


and  Palmyra,  . 


s King  and  father 


The  selfishness  of  the 
courtiers  also  approaches  cruelty,  as  when  Rhodophil  says  to 


My  comfort  is,  thou  are  not  immortal,  and  when  that 
blessed,  that  divine  day  comes,  of  thy  departure,  I'm 
resolv’d  I'll  make  one  Holy-day  more  in  the  Almanack, 

The  masquerade  of  love  has  served  to  cover  the  complete  absence 


Rhodophil  and  Palamede  b 


a masquerade  when  they  become 

e love  which  they  express  for 

f assignation  before  the  Grotto  is 

ervice  of  Rhodophil  and  Palamede  to  King  Polydamas 

their  own  affairs  and  take  no  thought  for  the  affairs  of  state. 
Argaleon’s  loyalty  to  Polydamas  is  a masquerade  by  which  he  seeks 

by  which  she  seeks  to  gain  him  for  herself.  Polydamas  is  a 

lives  in  his  service  because  he  has  in  himself  nothing  that  moves 
his  followers  to  serve  him  except  the  naked  assertion  of  power. 


s only  a show  o. 


When,  however,  Leonidas  is  not  considered  to  bt 
and  is,  therefore,  no  Prince,  he  is  no  longer  a 
for  attentions  which  can  place  Melantha  upon  a 
ladies  of  the  court.  Then,  Melantha  says  of  hi 
Palmyra,  the  new  Princess: 


Polydamas'  son, 
1 object  fitting 


is  the  strangest  figure  of 


one?  (V,  349) 


e of  French 


injurious  quest  for 


appearance,  and  she 
by  obsequiousness  a 

necessity  must  secrete  from  his  people  hi 
le  true  Prince.  Dryden’s  separation  of 


Polydamas*  arbitrary  mi 


actions  artistically  portrays  the  moral  climate  w 

gamester  pursuing  his  or  her  own  exclusive  ends,  underlines  the 
separation  of  persons  and  interests  which  characterises  the 
reign  of  a criminal  usurper  whose  self-centered  rule  has  alienated 


Palmyra,  Hermogenes  and  Eubulus.  These  four  characters  embody 

e play  is  drawn.  But  before  describing 
, central  to  the  “great  design"  of  the  play,  the 

relationship  other  than  the  passions  of  the  courtiers,  but  yet 

When  torn  between  love  for  Leonidas  and  duty  to  Polydamas,  her 
father,  palmyra  exclaims,  "My  love  is  mine;  and  that  I can  impart; 
/ But  cannot  give  my  person  with  my  heart"  (IV,  343),  Leonidas 


t although  Leonidas'  love  fi 
on  of  her  person,  passion  d 
ions  of  virtue  and  worth  in 


e person  it  does  n< 


rs  not  abrogate  reason  or  consider- 
:he  beloved.  Leonidas  expresses  her 


ol  act  of  intellectual  judgment  which 
m resignation  of  self  to  the  beloved  w. 


an  object  for  the  satisfaction  of  passion,  and  is  an  expression  of 
tender  esteem.  Leonidas  is  deeply  absorbed  in  this  love:  when  he 
says  to  Amalthea  that  his  dearest  wish  is  to  see  Palmyra,  he  puts 
it  this  way:  “If  I should  ask  of  Heav'n,  / I have  no  other  suit" 
(IV,  330).  “Heav'n"  is  believed  by  Leonidas  to  be  benevolent 
toward  a love  natural  and  good. 

The  binding  power  of  the  natural  is  guaranteed  by  nature's 
service  to  the  "Godhead."  Exiled  from  Polydamas  * court,  Leonidas 


o good;  give  largely  t 
a King  should  do.  (II 


23-24) 


Duty  and  the  love  of  the  good  and  right  express  the  duty  of  a king. 
The  power  of  a king  to  "command"  is  the  expression  of  moral  author- 
ity, the  king's  duty.  “Piety"  also  is  in  knowing  and  doing  that 
which  is  right  and  good  before  nature  and  “the  Gods.”  When  Poly- 
damas condemns  Palmyra  to  death  for  daring  to  love  Leonidas  in 


Misbehavior  of  a son  to  his  father  i 
but  Leonidas  cannot  consent  to  murder  v 
justice,  Palmyra,  is  deserving  of  love 


violation  of  a natural  duty, 

protection  rather  than 


supposed 


h express 


father  and  asks  to  die  with  Palmyra,  for  the  di 
natural  relationships  are  absolute;  all  else  is  chaotic  self-will. 
It  is  the  same  law  which  Palmyra  fears  to  see  violated  for  her 
sake  when  she  says:  “Do  not  by  lawless  force  oppose  your  Father" 
(III,  320}.  Leonidas  expresses  his  pious  submission  to  natural 
obligations  when,  upon  finding  that  he  is  not  the  son  of  Polydamas, 
he  turns  to  Hermogenes  and  says: 

I never  shall  forget  what  Nature  owes, 

Nor  be  asham'd  to  pay  it;  though  my  father 
Be  not  a King,  I know  him  brave  and  honest, 

9 . (HI?* 322)' 

The  realm  of  natural  laws  and  affections  is  set  in  con- 
flict by  Polydamas  when  he  demands  that  Leonidas  “Absolve  a 

treated  merely  as  an  object  of  the  pleasure  of  others,  even  of  a 

thing  too  I owe  myself"  (II,  306).  A man  is  not  merely  a son,  but 
a person  having  reason  and  desires  of  his  own,  his  own  love  and 
understanding  of  that  which  is  just  and  right. 

Palmyra,  too,  is  caught  between  the  demands  of  filial 
obedience  and  her  love  for  Leonidas  and  cannot  bring  herself  to 
violate  the  duty  which  nature  owes;  as  she  says  to  Leonidas  when 
he  informs  her  of  his  plan  to  overthrow  Polydamas: 

, Nature  bids  me  prevent; 


What  Honour  bids 


It  is  "Nature"  and  an  understanding  of  permissible  actions  in  pur- 
suit of  justice  that  are  the  rule  and  yardstick  of  right. 

For  Leonidas,  the  realm  of  nature  and  of  "the  Gods" 


s making  can  be  compared  a 
t of  Folydamas  and  his  new 


l measured.  Presented  with  the 


the  splendor, 


n Polydamas  bids  Leonidas 
nd  greatness  of  a Court" 


e blushing  Morning , an 


(I,  296) 


’ intelligence,  one 

the  fashion  of  life  at  coux 

presses  the  sophisticated  n 

throughout  most  of  the  pla> 
pervasive  masquerade,  is  tt 


which  looks  at  the  world  with  uncloud- 
vorks  of  man  and  divinity,  reveals  a 
2d  away  by  impressive  spectacles,  or  by 
t.  As  opposed  to  Leonidas'  independence 

xnners  of  court  life.  The  libertine 

it  which  Dry den  attacks  in  Marriage  a- 


An  example  of  the  rule  of  deportment  at  court  is  given 
when  Leonidas  is  first  presented  to  the  Princess  Amalthea.  He  is 
expected  by  Polydamas  to  address  himself  to  Amalthea  with  the 


e incurred  by  Palmyra  merely  f 


ts  Leonidas 

his  beloved. 

the  design  of  Leonidas , Herraogenes  and  Eubulus  to 

ators  show  a spirit  of  willing  sacrifice  for  each  other.  Eubulus 
and  Hermogenes  are  ready  to  relinquish  their  old  and  “worthless 
lives"  (V,  357)  for  their  prince,  but  Leonidas  finds  that  their 
“decrepid  bodies"  (V,  357)  are  not  “fit  subjects  for  a Rack"  (V, 
357);  his  own  youthful  strength  is  better  able  to  bear  “pains"  (V, 
357).  Compassion  is,  however,  merged  with  the  desire  for  justice, 
for  the  old  courtiers  see  Leonidas  as  the  hope  of  a nation,  and 
Leonidas  says  of  the  captivity  of  his  two  aged  mentors:  “Oh  whither 
do  you  hurry  Innocence;  / If  you  have  any  justice,  spare  their 
lives"  (V,  357) . Leonidas’  demand  for  justice  for  conspirators 
whom  he  calls  innocent  is  a condemnation  of  Polydamas’  rule. 
Leonidas'  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  Eubulus  and 
Hermogenes,  as  for  Palmyra,  is  thus  both  an  expression  of  love  and 

The  love  and  loyalty  of  these  four  characters  lies  within  the 

Polydamas’  court  lies  outside  it. 


Queen. 


apotheosized  at  the  height  of  the  masquerade  ball  in  the  song 
about  Alexis  and  Coelia  in  which  reason  is  invoked  in  the  service 
of  the  fulfillment  and  repetition  of  sexual  pleasure.  This  pas- 
toral song  transports  a state  of  bucolic  irresponsibility  into  the 


the  privileges  and  duties  of  mai 
a prince,  which  are  to  "command, 


responsibility,  the  tasks  of 


reward  “true  merit”  (III,  324).  These  responsibilities  are  neces- 

(III,  323)  gives  him  no  pleasure;  he  would  prefer  to  be  alone  once 

eye  of  day  without  pretense,  and  does  not  batten  alone  upon  night 
and  disguise.  The  achievements  of  accepted  duty  thus  must  com- 

of  solitude  and  love  more  precious. 

For  the  courtiers,  the  movement  or  change  in  their  lives 


posing  to  themselves  the  possibility  of  finding  satisfaction  and 
happiness  with  their  own  wives,  a change  from  libertinism  to 
propriety.  For  Rhodophil,  Doralice,  his  wife,  seems  to  be  only  a 
bore  and  a hindrance,  and  to  Palamede  his  prospective  wife  must  be 
acquired  in  order  to  placate  his  father,  a father  who  might  be  moved 
to  disinherit  a disobedient  son.  Each  man  is  intent  to  cuckold  the 


other  while  maintaining  a show  of  friendship.  Both  men  desire  to 
have  a variety  of  passional  objects,  and  are  dissatisfied  with  only 
one;  as  Rhodophil  comments:  "...  if  I could  put  'em  (the  good 
qualities  of  Doralice]  into  three  or  four  women,  I should  be  con- 

The  courtiers,  however,  do  understand  that  such  things  as 
virtue  and  propriety  exist,  although  they  do  not  practice  them; 
as  Doralice  says  to  Palamede:  “know,  to  thy  utter  confusion,  that 

servant  you  are  onely  until  you  are  marry'd"  (I,  287).  Rhodophil 
is  aware  that  he  and  Doralice  are  living  “a  kind  of  Heathenish 
life,"  that  “does  not  answer  the  ends  of  marriage”  (III,  313). 

But  although  they  understand  something  of  virtue  and  propriety, 
and  vaguely  feel  that  marriage  should  hold  something  more  than  it 

woman,  it  has  so  much  of  subtility  and  love  in  it”  (IV,  331).  The 
“love”  spoken  of  here  is  not  merely  another  kind  of  love  than  that 
of  Leonidas  and  Palmyra,  it  is  no  love  at  all,  but  “Vizor-masque 
in  debauch”  in  which  the  identity  and  health  of  the  object  are 

The  attempt  of  the  courtiers  to  reason  their  way  out  of 
their  difficulties  and  allay  the  restless  dissatisfaction  of  their 
lives  does  not  culminate  in  a convincing  success.  After  numerous 
attempts  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  illicit  passion  have  failed, 
Palamede  and  Doralice  agree  that  it  was  better  not  to  have  enjoyed 


averted,  t 


However,  as  they  are  concluding  no  longer 
as  proper  objects  of  desire,  Rhodophil  corner 

t jealousy  has  been  aroused  and  with  it  a sc 
. The  courtiers  have  taken  a step,  however 

the  evidence  does  not  indicate  any  : 
r of  the  courtier's  lives.  The  pact 
establish  is  nade  in  language  far 

considering  a variety  of  possible 


:-reaching  change 
: propriety  which 

r establishing 


Pa lamed e con 


r's  propriety.  (V,  356) 


r Doralice  adds  a 


ascendency  ov 


e courtiers'  : 
r passions,  i 


f being  observed  in  perpetuity, 


at  the  feet  of  a love  above  mere  recognition  or  propriety,  a love 
which  itself  is  the  giver  of  esteem.  Melantha's  promise  to  give 
herself  to  Palamede  without  any  reserve  may  be  appraised  with  the 

their  own  experience  of  “love"  they  have 

ey  have  also  recognized  that  they  should  have  a 


Rhodophil,  Palamede  a 

solution  to  t 


” (V,  355) • And 

to  love  Melantha; 

, 355).  But  what  will 


that  they  have  not  developed  enough  as  moral  beings 

miracles"  (I,  294),  Leonidas  and  Palmyra.  Left  to  < 
devices,  the  courtiers  must  inevitably  grow  weary  o: 
and  then  their  passions  will  seek  a fresh  object  of 


untried  passion. 


d responsibilities 


guarantee  can  be  given  that  if  they  vs 
live  for  each  other  alone,  without  the  duties  a 

and  tender  esteem.  Man  in  society,  for  Dryden, 

! courtiers, 

attitude  toward  loving  b' 

service,  of  responsibility,  a 

Prince.  While  in  the  service  of  Polydamas,  Rhodophil  performed 
his  duties  at  command,  but  not  out  of  any  sense  of  loyalty  to 
those  whom  he  served.  When  Amalthea  approaches  Rhodophil  dis- 

Argaleon,  she  says:  "if  a quarrel  should  arise  betwixt  the  Prince 
[Leonidas]  and  him  [Argaleon] , I were  most  miserable  on  both 
sides"  (II,  305).  Rhodophil  answers:  “There  shall  be  nothing 
wanting  in  me,  Madam,  to  prevent  so  sad  a consequence"  (II,  305). 
But  Rhodophil  says  or  does  nothing  to  show  that  he  has  any  in- 


fairs: his  pursuit  o: 
d his  masquerading. 


a royal  masquerade  ball,  the  disguised 


(IV,  341) 


(To  Palamede)  you'll  second  me? 

Palamede:  Or  die  with  you:  no  Subject  e'r  can  meet  • 

A nobler  fate,  than  at  his  Sovereign's  feet. 

(V,  358) 

eir  assistance  is  addressed  not  to  puppets, 
e potentiality  for  loyalty  and  courage. 

The  appeal  by  Amalthea  to  the  true  manhood  of  Rhodophil 
d Palamede  is  that  which  brings  together  the  "two  Actions”  of 


t,  Rhodophil  a 


ten  rush  to  the  assistance  of 
: and  the  capture  of  Polydamas 

I,  is  closed.  Amalthea's 
private  feelings,  whether  or 


and  Argaleon,  the  rift  in 
separating  the  ruler  from 
appeal  is  no  longer  based 

justice  and  public  welfare  of  these  men.  The  just  cause  of  savj 

is  worth  risking  their  lives.  Rhodophil  suddenly  finds  himself 
"example"  to  others,  and,  as  such  an  example,  he  can  experience 
true  self-respect,  a sense  of  personal  worth,  the  dignity  of  knc 

the  life  of  the  nation.  Rhodophil  and  Palamede  have  the  joy  of 
hearing  themselves  called  "brave  friends"  (V,  359)  by  their 


Prince,  and  hear  him  publicly  testify  to  their  "Loyalty  and  Valour" 
(V,  359).  They  are  also  promised  deserved  reward;  Leonidas  says; 

“I  mean  to  show,  that  whatsoe'r  subjects,  / Like  you,  dare  merit, 
a King,  like  me,  dares  give"  (V,  359).  Rhodophil  answers,  “You 
make  us  blush,  we  have  deserved  so  little"  (V,  359),  and  Palamede 
adds:  “And  yet  instruct  us  how  to  merit  more"  (V,  359).  The  de- 
serving courtiers  may  now  themselves  merit  esteem,  and  join 

The  personal  life  of  the  individual  in  civil  society  is  thus 
to  be  seen  as  at  one  with  his  public  role.  Personal  dignity  and 
worth  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  contribution  that  the  individ- 
ual makes  to  the  welfare  of  his  society.  Melantha's  hectic  quest 
for  the  approval  of  her  superiors  in  social  rank  is  seen  to  be  a 
futile  quest,  for  ultimately  her  superiors  only  disdainfully  toler- 

Lady  Artemis  await  the  passage  of  Leonidas  in  chains  so  that 

costed  by  Melantha.  Artemis  remarks  of  Melantha:  “An  impertinent 
Lady,  Madam;  very  ambitious  of  being  known  to  your  Highness'”  (V, 
348).  Melantha,  like  the  others,  must  find  her  personal  worth  and 

for  her  impertinence. 


The  chief  parasite  upon  the  society  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sicily  is,  of  course,  polydamas.  His  arbitrary  and  secretive 
methods  of  pursuing  his  private  designs  as  King  forms  the  model 
for  the  bad  behavior  of  his  followers.  If  loyalty  and  justice  are 
to  be  restored  to  the  Kingdom,  Polydamas  must  be  removed.  When 
polydamas  and  his  co-conspirator,  Argaleon,  have  been  forcefully 
deposed,  and  the  just  and  rightful  prince,  Leonidas,  reigns,  the 
kingdom  has  been  rescued  from  its  evil  governors,  and  the  whole 
design  of  the  play  has  been  accomplished.  The  consummation  of 
the  play's  action  demands  a further  assessment  of  the  play  as  a 
whole  and  meaningful  design;  that  is,  as  a union  of  form  and  con- 


tent. Marriage  a-la-Mode  deals  with  those  fulfillments  which  are 
appropriate  to  man  in  civil  society;  that  is,  it  is  a play  chiefly 
about  man's  social  aspirations.  The  position  of  Polydamas  at  the 
end  of  the  play  illustrates  the  play's  characteristic  fulfillments 
within  its  limitation  of  subject. 

No  longer  a king,  Polydamas’  social  role  is  reduced  to  that 
of  a father.  It  is  a role  appropriate  to  Polydamas,  for,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  Polydamas  possessed  a desire  to  discover 


Polydamas  no  longer  believes  Leonidas  to 


spirit,  revealing  that 


olution  is  possible  for  Amalthea,  who  is  in 
Honored  by  her  King  for  her  crucial  role  in 
of  the  nation,  Amalthea  can  only  say: 


with  Leonidas. 


11  make  but  few,  I vow  to  spend  w 
e greatest  part,  in  pray’rs  for  y< 

t farther  to  explain  my  i 


Amalthea' s renunciation  rings  the  knell  for  libertinism 
of  life  in  Sicily.  Her  own  natural  fulfillment  in  love 
for  propriety  in  social  relationships  is  now  t< 


is  designs 


Denied  natural  fulfillment, 

Argaleon,  defeated 

fillments  appropriate  to  man  in  socic 
Argaleon  will  receive  such  “grace"  as 
(V,  360);  Argaleon 


her  beloved, 
for  preference  and 
pursuit  of  those  fu 


s future  carriage 


reveals  the  scope  of  his  purposes,  and  the 
no  others . His  purposes  lie  wholly  within 


(V,  361) . 


support  £ 


t of  Leonidas; 


an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  decorum  in  the  cou 
their  open  and  just  policies  and  liberality  wil 

servants. 

The  happiness  of  Leonidas  and  Palmyra, 

ation  of  Amalthea,  the  imprisonment  of  Argaleon,  and  the  service 
of  the  courtiers,  all  serve  the  public  good,  and  produce  the 
unity,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  the  realm.  The  unity  of  sub- 
ject, expressed  by  the  play's  convergent  actions,  leading  to  a 

ment  and  satire,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  its  subject,  a 
subject  whose  characteristic  limitations  are  rigorously  maintained. 
For  example,  concerning  the  life  after  death,  Leonidas  says  to 


idea  that  souls  after  death  continue  their  earthly  loves,  and 
denials  of  fulfillment  on  earth  may  have  continuing  effects 


is  also  placed  within  the  purview 
Leonidas  says  to  Palmyra: 


its  direction  and  purpose, 
f natural  fulfillments;  as 


propriety 
himself . 


id  “Fate"  represent  t: 
fe,  an  ordering  of  th 
f destiny.  Bach  gets 


has  set  the  ballance  right: 
ng,  like  Gamesters,  thrown, 


42-43) 

>f  men  according  to  a 

Ln  plot  had  expressed 
Amalthea  spoke  of  the 


Polydamas 


.poke  of  being  punished  for  his  crimes  by  just  “Gods," 


I may  be  dutiful,  and  yet  may  J 
Virtue,  and  patience,  have 
The  knots  which  Fortune  ty' 


length  unravell'd 


s the  chief  benefactor  of 
s greatest  fulfillment;  as 
Love’s  a Real  thing”  (IV, 


which  Leonidas  speaks  is  that  between  nan  and  wonan,  but  the  play 
includes  the  love  of  patent  and  child  and  the  sacrificial  loves  of 
good  persons  for  each  other.  All  that  is  nissing  is  a direct  love 

between  nan  and  God  when  he  surmizes  that  God,  the  creator,  is  not 
well  served  by  the  nature  which  He  has  created.  The  separation  of 
nan  from  his  creator  is  a separation  which  divine  revelation  has 
not  as  yet  consciously  bridged. 

individual  within  the  bounds  of  social  propriety  and  order,  and 

order  of  man's  social  life  is  expressed  in  the  convergence  of  the 

social  uniting  of  the  true  King  with  his  subjects.  The  play's 
subject  thus  does  not  reach  beyond  social  fulfillment  into  the 
realms  of  specifically  religious  redemption  or  spiritual  aspira- 
tion to  the  divine.  Such  are  the  limits  of  the  comic  order  for 
this  play.  The  play's  action  occurs  in  no  clearly  specified 
historical  time.  The  religious  views  of  Leonidas  and  Palmyra  are 

served  natural  order  supervised  by  destiny  and  “the  Gods,"  while 

ful  resolution.  The  comic  world  of  Marriage  a-la-Mode  is  not  a 


and  can  know  his  place  within  the  natural  social  orders  created 
to  satisfy  man's  needs  and  desires. 


CHAPTER 


THE  SPANISH  F 


Dryden's  tragicomedy.  The  Spanish  Fryar  (1680),  presents 
the  commentator  with  another  problem  of  understanding  the  way  in 

limitations  of  subject.  The  problem  is  not,  however,  solely  one 

of  two  plots,  but  rather  as  a total  form  made  up  of  the  separate 
designs  of  many  individual  plotters,  each  of  whom  undertakes  a 
design  of  his  own  within  the  context  of  a single  event,  an  event 

The  designs  which  the  plotters  undertake  are  peculiar  to 

affects  the  lives  and  designs  of  the  other  plotters,  and  creates 

“play  off"  each  other  as  each  attempts  to  effect  his  own  purposes 
by  outmaneuvering  the  others,  or  defends  himself  against  their 
moves.  In  a world  which  becomes  a theater  for  the  conflicting 
energies,  desires  and  purposes  of  a number  of  plotters,  each 
designing  for  his  own  ends,  the  total  picture  of  events  cannot 


be  calculable  by  the  individual  plotters.  Like  poker  players, 
each  plotter  holds  his  own  cards  and  must  guess  at  the  hands  held 
by  the  other  players.  But  the  game  lacks  the  definition  of  exact 
rules,  for  each  player  in  the  game  of  life  may  be  following  rules 
of  his  own,  rules  which  may  be  unknown  to  his  competitors.  A 
basic  question  must  be  asked.  Are  the  plotters  acting  in  a 
theater  which  has  a theocentric  convention,  or  do  the  plotters 
inhabit  a conceptual  world  in  which  the  only  ruling  concern  is 
that  of  their  own  survival  and  personal  advantage?  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  given  by  showing  that  the  events  of  the  play 
take  place  in  a specifically  Christian  context.  This  context 
affects  the  rules  of  the  plotters  by  defining  their  actions  over 
against  the  rules  of  Christianity.  Christian  morality  and  the- 
ology stand  in  judgment  upon  the  rules  which  the  characters  fol- 


If  The  Spanish  Fryar  reveals  an  essentially  Christian 
context,  that  context  can  be  expressed  implicitly  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  actions,  in  the  great  pattern  of  the  play's  overall 
design,  overtly  in  the  consciousness  of  the  characters,  or  in  any 
or  all  of  these  factors.  If  the  characters  are  themselves  aware 
of  the  Chrisitan  mode  of  life  and  its  moral  and  destinal  impli- 
cations, they  must  apply  some  kind  of  Christian  standard  in  their 
judgment  of  their  actions.  Such  consciousness  of  a measurably 
Christian  mode  of  life  may  be  argued  to  be  merely  so  many  tropes 
of  inherited  civilization  which  are  observed  more  in  the  neglect 
than  in  the  keeping  as  standards  of  conduct,  or  as  simply  applied 


clear,  angels  were  considered  as  agents  of  the  divine  will,  serv- 
ing an  active  supervisory  role  in  human  affairs.  As  Heywood  wrote, 
the  hierarchies  of  angels  were  "Immortall,  Incorporeall,  Moving 
still;  Assisting  man,  observant  to  God's  will."2  A special  order 
of  angels  had  the  following  function: 


in  England  for 
Milton,  Dryden 


ig  good  men,  and  withstanding  those  ^ 

printed  in  1635  and  seems  the  normative  view 
t period.  Unlike  the  earlier  writers  and 
s not  indicate  for  the  angels  a role  of  active 

i Heaven,  or,  in  the  earthly  sphere,  to  be  con- 

‘Angels”  merely  poetic  and  high- 
help  to  express  his  feelings,  or  does  he 
t he  is  being  approved  by  divine  agents  in 

mond's  interpretation  of  the  events  which  make  possible  his 
attempt  to  win  a Queen’s  love.  His  attitude  toward  his  opportu- 


spirited  tropes  whi 
seriously  believe  t 


His  first  encounter  with  Duke  Bertran  reveals  Torrismond’s 
attitude  toward  his  victory  and  the  fruits  which  he  expects  from 
it.  The  Moors  have  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  and  Torrismond  has 


V (London,  1635),  p. 


Anqells, 


(I,  134) 


Torrismond  indicates 


“Fortune"  to  Torrismond* s virtue  was  to  give  him  the  victory.  Th 

being  "Thrice  vanquish'd”  by  the  Moors,  Bertram  has  lost  his 

these  defeats  imply  that  Bertran  is  not  a man  of  honor  or  virtue. 
Bertran  has  not  deserved  the  favor  of  “Fortune.”  On  the  other 
hand,  Torrismond* s worth  is  proven  and  his  aspirations  are  jus- 


The  victory,  however,  was  not  an  end  in  itself  but  only  a 
Torrismond  fought  for  an  opportunity  to  make  known  his 
o the  Queen.  His  opportunity  achieved,  Torrismond  is  pre- 


play.  For  example,  when  he  is  con- 


or  by  the  wielding  of  authority,  but  by  Leonora. 

Fresh  from  victory,  and  believing  that  only  the  man  of 
honor  and  virtue  deserves  the  fair , Torrismond  sought  to  claim 


employed  to  gain  access  to  the  Queen  and  to  appease  Sancho  for 

pers,  Torrismond  rejoices,  for  he  believes  in  the  virtue  of  suc- 

events  will  turn  out  as  he  desires.  The  sincerity  of  his  exhor- 

joy  seems  genuine.  He  is  unaware  of  risking  any  dire  sin  or  ter- 

win  the  object  of  his  desire,  for  he  believes  Leonora  to  be  simply 

he  assumes,  are  at  one;  the  “Angels"  rejoice  at  the  legitimate 


Personal  profit,  the  Bribe  of  Love,  is  enough 
to  break  not  only  the  laws  of  men,  but  those  o. 
thus  achieve  her  love  through  terrible  guilt, 
haps,  made  easier  for  Leonora  by  the  fact  that 
the  throne  from  her  father,  the  Usurper,  but  s. 


r personal  guilt  is  brought  1 


Leonora  by  Torris- 

judgment  of  the  unjust,  Torrismond  says: 

doom'd  for  Murther;  think  on  Murther: 


Christian  judgment:  the  wages  > 
aware  of  having  intended  to  br 


murder  is  damnation.  Leonora, 


'Tis  terrible,  it  shakes,  it  staggers  me; 

I knew  this  Truth,  but  1 repell’d  that  Thought; 
Sure  there  is  none  but  fears  a future  state; 


And,  when  the  most  obdurate 
Their  trembling  Hearts  bely 


But  it  is  already  too  late,  for  even  as  the  Queen  issues  the 
order  to  stop  Bertran  from  proceeding  against  Sancho’s  life, 
Teresa,  her  maid  enters  with  the  news  that  Bertran  has  instructed 

news  of  Sancho's  death  is  only  a trick  of  Bertran’s,  but 


of  events  is  to  be  seized.  Private  happiness  is  what  Leonora 

her  position  in  order  to  obtain  it.  she  rationalizes  her  position 

sonal  responsibility,  duty  to  God  and  nan,  are  shirked  in  favor 

Torrismond,  however,  is  not  easy  in  his  nind,  for  he  says 
that  he  has  a feeling,  “as  if  this  day  were  fatal”  (III,  166). 


; joins  Leonora  in  taking  a 
LI  the  while  seeing  hinself 


ings  of  my  love”  (III,  166).  Thus 


3t,  pinch'd  with  raging  Hunger,  scowrs  away, 
ants  in  the  Face  of  Danger  all  the  day; 

19  P (III,  166) 


elf  as  becoming  a par 

r hungers.  It  is  a w 
for  each  other  just  a 


bout  like  beasts  seeking  to 

e Queen,  and  now  Torrismond 


himself,  are  scheming  to  entrap  Bertran,  and  in  so  doing  have 
fallen  into  Bertran' s trap.  By  allowing  Sancho  to  remain  in  prison 
while  he  pursued  his  purpose  in  gaining  Leonora,  Torrismond 


this.  Justice  must  now  be  paid. 


d Leonora  cannot  easily  escape  from  the 

to  secure  their  love  initially  prove  successful,  for  together 

such  a combination,  Bertran  has  little  hope  of  success. 

in  his  private  satisfaction,  with  “nothing  farther  to  desire"  (IV, 

information  that  the  “murdered"  King  Sancho  was  Torrismond's 

If  I am  he,  that  Son,  that  Torrismond, 

Let  never  man  believe  he  can  be  happy! 

For  when  I thought  my  Fortune  mast  secure, 

The  sword  of  Justice  cuts  upon  the  Knot, 


Murtherer  of  my  Father,  is  my  Wife!"  (IV,  183). 

Until  Raymond's  revelation,  Torrismond,  although  deeply 

murder,  was  still  able  to  rationalize  his  position  in  regard  to 


daughter  and  can 
his  sufferance, 
protecting  Leonor 
mond  oust  be  the  judge.  He  t 
only  because  he  loves  her,  01 
and  be  miserable  himself.  A: 
"Cruel  Fates,  / To  what  have 
Raymond  offers  no  ho; 
cent ; indeed,  he  cannot.  Ra; 
irremediable;  nothing  good  c 


emain  unpunished  only  by 

r punishment , and  Torris- 


)w  attempt  to  protect  Leonora 
tng  her , must  see  her  punished 

■serv'd  me”  (IV,  183). 
tny  alleviation  of  his  predica- 
s view  of  evil  is  that  it  is 
e from  evil  although  some  good 


n may  forgive  a Crime  to  penitence, 
ven  can  judge  if  Penitence  be  true: 

, who  knows  not  Hearts,  should  make  Examples; 
a Warning-piece  m* 


13-94) 


o fright  the  rest  from  Crimes.  (V, 

civil  authorities  even  if  the  criminals  happen  to  be  sorry  for 
having  committed  them.  Nevertheless,  Leonora  reveals  to  Raymond 
an  unmistakeable  longing  for  goodness: 

Vertue  is  the  Wealth  which  Tyrants  want: 

Redeem  my  Crimes,  ally  me  to  his  Fame, 

Dispell  the  Factions  of  my  Foes  on  Earth, 

Disarm  the  Justice  of  the  powers  above. 

(IV,  179) 

Admittedly,  Leonora’s  attempt  to  acquire  goodness  through  the 
acquisition  of  Torrismond  is  a mistaken  one,  for  whatever  Torris- 
mond's  virtues  may  be  they  are  not  her  own.  Yet  she  understands 
the  moral  poverty  of  her  own  position,  which  makes  the  turning 


effect  the  unravelling  of  the  knot  of  the  play's  action,  a result 
brought  to  pass  by  Bertran's  announcement  that  Sancho  is  alive, 

must  be  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  reactions  of  Torrismond 
and  Leonora  to  Raymond's  continual  demand  for  justice. 

The  initial  reaction  of  Torrismond  and  Leonora  is  one  of 
wretchedness  approaching  despair-  Leonora  is  distraught  at 

and  at  his  gloomy  and  aloof  deportment.  She  accuses  him  of  no 
longer  loving  her  . When  Torrismond  exclaims , “For  Heaven  ’ s sake. 
Madam,  moderate  your  Passion"  (V,  187),  Leonora  retorts: 

Why  nam'st  thou  Heaven?  there  is  no  Heaven  for  me, 


sr,i°8 


(V,  193) 


dearly,  justice  must  not  be  abrogated.  In  this  Leonora  concurs: 
Hard-hearted  Man,  I yield  my  guilty  cause. 

Had  X for  Jealous ie  of  Empire  sought 

Good  Sancho 1 s Death,  sancho  had  dy'd  before. 

But  Interest  never  could  my  Conscience  blind 
Which  could  secure  my  I r T ^ 1Mj 

Her  statement  is  an  admission  of  guilt  and  a public  confession. 

that  Torrismond  and  Leonora  be  “divorc’d"  (V,  195).  Leonora 
accepts  this,  but  not  as  a relinquishment  from  punishment,  for 
to  her  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  to  be  parted  from  Torrismond: 


Raymond  is  finally  moved  to  tears  by  Leonora's  depiction 

mant,  and  bids  Torrismond  “Farwell"  (V,  195).  Torrismond,  over- 
whelmed with  emotion,  clasps  her,  and  refuses  to  let  her  go,  but, 
as  Raymond  says,  the  “Hook”  (V,  196)  of  justice  has  captured 
Torrismond  and  he  cannot  escape. 

The  influence  of  Raymond  thus  has  worked  an  extensive 


a plotter  seeking  to  protect  Torrismond  and  defend  their  love, 
while  scheming  to  destroy  Bertran,  to  an  avowed  penitent,  confess- 

executed  judgment  upon  herself,  and  the  judgment  is  final,  for 
there  appears  no  possibility  of  escaping  her  guilt.  She  has  thus 
moved  to  the  side  of  justice,  and  her  confession  and  willingness 
to  repent  then  set  the  stage  for  the  announcement  that  Sancho 
lives,  making  her  self-banishment  and  imprisonment  unnecessary. 


The  climactic  action  of  the  main  plot  is  performed  by 
Bertran,  who  announces  that  Sancho  is  alive.  And  before  the 
design  of  the  main  plot  can  be  assessed,  the  role  played  by 

Bertran  is  the  son  of  a man  who  helped  the  Usurper, 
Leonora's  father,  in  his  successful  rebellion  against  King  Sancho, 
and  on  his  death-bed,  the  Usurper  affianced  his  daughter  to  Bertran. 
Torrismond  appeared  at  court  on  the  day  before  the  marriage  of 
Bertran  to  Leonora  would  have  made  Bertran  the  ruler  of  Arragon. 

His  success  with  the  Queen  causes  her  to  postpone  her  marriage  to 
Bertran,  a postponement  which  she  made  with  the  excuse  that  she 
was  angered  at  both  men.  Bertran,  however,  suspects  Leonora's 
real  reason,  and  he  approaches  the  Queen  in  order  to  discover  from 
her  the  nature  of  her  intentions.  Before  entering  into  colloquy 
with  the  Queen,  he  stands  at  a distance  viewing  her,  and  muses: 


/ I’ll 


(III,  161).  The 
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The  Queen,  however,  condemns  Bertran  as  a bad  counselor,  and  one 
holding  views  of  "Arbitrary  Power”  worthy  of  a “Tyrant”  (IV,  17S). 
She  asserts  that  a ruler's  laws  are  his  chief  “protection"  (IV, 
176) , and  that  a counselor  who  would  tempt  a ruler  to  break  those 

without  regard  for  “Honour,  Country,  King"  (IV,  186),  only  a 
self-seeker.  Bertran,  aware  that  the  Queen  is  only  a guilty 
plotter  like  himself,  leaves  in  anger,  vowing  revenge.  This 
argument  profits  neither  the  Queen  nor  Bertran  for  Raymond,  one 
of  the  onlookers,  is  only  more  firmly  assured  by  it  that  both 


Bertran,  however,  has  been  playing  a double  game  through- 
out the  scene.  Before  his  exit,  he  says  to  Leonora: 


“zeal"  to  serve  must  be  repulsive  to  one  of  Bertran's  character. 

Bertran' s final  appearance  in  the  play  is  characteristic; 
having  announced  that  Sancho  is  alive,  he  says  to  Torrismond: 


Bertran  is  following  his  own  “first  of 

virtue  and  murder,  Bertran  had  always  k 


ws,"  the  law  of  “Self- 


a difficulty  . 


call  himself  “Bad"  in  the  light  of  them.  He 
moral  considerations,  however,  but  by 

us  no  evidence  to  consider  the  possibility  that  he 
ural  rather  than  self-interested  motives.  Bertran’ s 
therefore,  has  rescued  Torrismond  and  Leonora  from 
f a different  kind,  one  of  morality,  of  sin  and 


n The  Spanish  Fryar  has  considerable  in- 
s influence  upon  the  lives  of  Torrismond 


the  play’s  important  plotters. 


His  plotting  serves  to  underline  t 

he  is  unable  to  turn  Torrismond' s love  for  Leonora  into  an  active 
loathing,  he  decides  to  over-rule  Torrismond,  whom  he  knows  to 
be  Arragon's  King: 


himself  so  far 

h’d  my  Designs 
ut  in  Despight 
im.  (IV,  184) 


The  conviction  which  justifies  Raymond  in  such  deception  seems  to 
derive  from  various  causes:  the  sanction  which  he  believes  granted 
to  him  by  heaven  and  King  Sancho , his  own  sense  of  the  great  evil 
of  regicide,  and  his  passionate  loyalty  to  Sancho.  Raymond  calls 

deceives  Queen  Leonora  about  his  intentions  of  aiding  her  to  de- 
stroy Bertran  and  enthrone  Torrismond.  Having  stirred  the  Queen's 
wrath  against  Bertran,  Raymond  says: 

She’s  fir'd  as  1 would  wish  her;  aid  me  Justice, 

As  all  my  ends  are  thine,  to  gain  this  Point: 

And  ruin  both  at  once  [both  Leonora  and  Bertran] . 

(IV,  177) 

Justice  is  invoked,  but  no  mere  personification  can  aid  Raymond 
or  have  just  purposes  coincident  with  his;  thus  he  seems  to  invoke 
divine  "Justice’’  for  assistance,  assuming  the  divine  to  be  accord- 

The  sanction  of  King  Sancho  is  expressed  in  the  document 
under  “Royal  Signet”  (IV,  182)  which  Raymond  presents  to  Torrismond: 

Mv  youngest  and  alone  surviving  Son 

Ti^ll  happier  times  shall  call  his  Courage  forth 

To  break  my  Fetters  or  revenge  my  Fate 

And  call~him  Torrismond—  (iv,  182) 

Dutifully  following  Sancho's  instructions,  Raymond  urges  Torrismond 
to  gain  "revenge"  for  Sancho's  supposed  murder,  but,  when  Torris- 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  to  fulfill  justice  upon  the 
earth  is  a task  too  great  for  one  man  to  achieve  alone.  True, 
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Raymond  enlists  the  aid  of  the  old  courtiers,  Pedro  and  Alphonso, 
and  arouses  the  citizens  to  revolt  to  accomplish  his  designs,  but 
it  is  his  own  leadership  and  purpose  which  directs  the  others.  He 
is  very  sure  of  the  rightness  of  his  course  of  action,  but  his 
understanding  of  the  actualities  of  the  situation  which  he  faces 
is  very  limited.  He  is  quite  certain  that  the  Queen  and  Bertran 
are  criminals  guilty  of  the  murder  of  King  Sancho,  and  he  knows 
what  should  be  done  with  such  criminals! 

Heaven  may  forgive  a crime  to  Penitence, 

For  Heaven  can  judge  if  Penitence  be  true; 

But  man,  who  knows  not  Hearts,  should  make  Examples; 
Which,  like  a Warning-piece  must  be  shot  off 
lo  fright  the  rest  from  Crimes.  (V,  193-94) 

But  since  the  situation  regarding  Sancho  is  not  as  Raymond  believes 
it  to  be,  his  success  in  achieving  revenge  for  Sancho 's  supposed 
death  can  only  lead  to  injustice,  for  whatever  the  character  of  a 
Bertran  may  be,  he  has  not  in  fact  killed  Sancho.  Raymond  thus 
becomes  a part  of  the  general  conflict  regnant  among  the  heads  of 
state  in  Arragon.  This  conflict  resulted  from  the  crime  of  usur- 
pation which  divided  the  kingdom  into  warring  factions  and  con- 
testing individuals.  In  such  a welter  of  conflicts  and  contriv- 
ances no  individual  can  gain  full  command  of  the  situation. 


It  is  tine  to  look  at  the  underplot  and  attempt  to  discern 
what  contribution  it  makes  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  Arragon. 
The  plot  begins  with  disorder  in  the  lives  of  Lorenzo,  Blvira, 


and  Friar  Dominic,  and  focuses  upon  the  abuse  of  religious  office. 
Having  encountered  Elvira,  who  is  married  to  the  elderly  and  inpo- 
tent  Gomez,  and  having  been  enticed  by  her  bold  advances,  Lorenzo 
offers  to  bribe  Friar  Dominic,  Elvira’s  confessor,  to  gain  entrance 

take  on  his  behalf  for  a fulsome  amount  of  gold.  Lorenzo  presents 
the  money  under  the  guise  of  charity,  saying  that,  “Being  in  the 


late  Battle,  in  great  hazard  of  my  Life,  I recommended  my  person  to 
good  St.  Dominic"  (II,  146).  The  Friar  responds,  "You  cou'd  not 


ve  pitch'd  upon  a better:  he’s  a sure  card:  I ne' 
s Votaries”  (II,  146).  Lorenzo  continues,  “Irotl 
Id  to  strike  up  a bargain  with  him,  that  if  1 SCi 
d plunder,  I wou’d  present  some  Brother  of  his  0: 
e Booty  taken  from  the  Infidels,  to  be  employ’d 
es"  (II,  146).  And  Dominic  responds,  "There  you 
minic  loves  charity  exceedingly:  that  Argument  n 


him”  (II,  146).  Such  sacriligious  banter,  with  its  implication 
that  the  assistance  of  heaven  can  be  bought  and  paid  for,  serves 
as  a preface  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Lorenzo's  proposed 
adultery. 


A number  of  amusing  scenes  ensue  in  which  Lorenzo,  with 
the  Friar's  assistance,  and  himself  disguised  as  a friar,  gains 
entrance  to  Gomez's  domicile.  The  adultery  never  quite  comes  off, 
however,  for  the  suspicious  Gomez  foils  the  attempt,  with  Lorenzo 
unsatisfied,  and  the  Friar  angered  by  the  insults  of  Gomez,  the 
situation  begins  to  take  on  an  uglier  character.  Dominic  offers 


open,  there's  Promulgation  coming  out"  (IV,  169).  But  Gomez 


and  Dominic  conspire  as  to  how  to  work  their  will  by  force.  De- 
siring revenge  on  Gomez,  Dominic  proposes  a plan: 


The  old  Ktng  you  know  ts  gust  murther'd,  and  the  per- 
sons that  did  it  are  unknown;  let  the  Souldiers  seize  him 

accuse  him  afterwards.  (IV,  170) 

For  Lorenzo,  however,  such  strategy  is  beginning  to  go  too  far; 
he  proposes  only  to  use  his  soldiers  to  carry  off  Gomez  force- 

ever,  being  a cautious  man,  and  thinking  that  Gomez  may  live  to 

I shall  absolve  them  [the  soldiers] , because  he  is  an 

apply  it  at  their  own  Perils.  (IV,  169) 

Lorenzo,  however,  is  shocked  by  this  advice: 


him  as  is  possible.  (IV,  169) 


little  Violence  t« 


Lorenzo's  refusal  to  carry  out  Dominic’s  evil  suggestions 


concerned. 


turn  for  Lorenzo.  In  a play  centrally  concerned  with  justice, 
Lorenzo  must  have  forfeited  life  and  freedom  by  murder  if  a 


Lorenzo's  soldiers  c 
house  carrying  Gomel 


order  in  the  kingdom  were 
rry  off  Gomez,  and  Elvira  r 
s wealth  in  a casket.  But 


e effectuated. 


e soldiers  e 


counter  Lorenzo’s  father,  Alphonso,  who  releases  Gome2.  Gomez 
hastily  returns  and  arouses  his  neighbors  with  his  cries  for  help. 
Gomez  seizes  his  wife  and  wealth,  and  Lorenzo  and  Dominic  fly  be- 
fore the  aroused  citizens.  Lorenzo's  flight  is  fortuitous,  for 
he  encounters  the  mobs  which  have  been  raised  by  Raymond,  and 
runs  in  time  to  warn  Torrismond  to  take  action  against  them. 

for  the  invasion  of  his  property.  Lorenzo,  however,  threatens 
Gomez  so  that  he  is  unable  to  substantiate  his  case.  Gomez  real- 
izes that  he  has  brought  his  trouble  upon  himself  by  marrying  a 

Lorenzo  learns  that  he  has  narrowly  escaped  committing  incest, 
for  Elvira  is  his  sister,  a fact  which  he  passes  off  lightly. 
Dominic,  however,  does  not  escape  so  lightly,  but  is  dismissed 
with  the  warning  that  he  will  soon  be  defrocked  and  driven  from 


toration  of  order  is  dependent  upon  the  interaction  of  many  factors. 
Alphonso,  for  example,  cannot  take  action  directly  against  Oooinlc, 
but  roust  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  a bishop  who  is  his 


That  adultery  and  incest  were  not  committed  depended  upon  the 

for  his  corruption.  Lorenzo's  conscience  against  committing 

bors  in  setting  upon  Lorenzo  and  his  soldiers.  Lorenzo's  loyalty 
to  warn  his  general  saved  Torrisraond  and  Leonora  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  citizen  mobs.  Many  small  actions  of  con- 
science or  responsibility  served  to  save  the  day  and  helped  to 


lower , is  effected  by  the  contributions  of  many  of  th 
Raymond  has  contributed  the  pressure  for  justice  whic 

them  to  the  acknowledgment  that  the  claims  of  justice  must  be 
satisfied.  His  is  a vital  contribution,  for  if  the  Kingdom  is  to 
be  well-governed  in  future  its  rulers  must  be  alive  to  the  prac- 

justice  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  be  included  unreservedly  in 
the  general  rejoicing.  Bertran's  contribution  is  the  living 

Torrismond  had  once  been  ready  to  defend  Leonora  unjustly. 
When  Raymond  threatened  to  reveal  "the  lawfull  Heir  / Of  Sancho's 


Of  Justice  on  his  side,  against  my  Tyrant: 
Produce  your  lawfull  Prince,  and  you  shall  see 
How  brave  a Re  e Lov  (jVi  182) 


he  did  not  long  maintain  his  defiant 
t he  himself  was  that  "lawful  Prince.' 
d reveals  a magnanimous  spirit  worthy 


the  close,  Torris- 


o fellowship,  calling  him  “no  more 
This  generous  and  forgiving  state- 


my  Foe,  but  Brother"  (V,  200). 
ment  is  needed  to  draw  together  the  heads  of  state  and  heal  the 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  all  is  made  by 
Sancho  himself  to  the  mood  of  rejoicing,  restoration  and  reunion 
upon  which  the  play  doses.  He  makes  this  contribution  by  being 
his  saintly  and  forgiving  self,  and  bringing  these  marvelous 
attributes  to  the  throne.  But  the  closing  scene  would  have  been 
joyless  had  not  each  character  contributed  to  it  in  his  individual 


The  separate  actions  of 
Each  action  begins  in  disorder  s 


he  play  thus  are  complementary, 
d the  plotting  of  self-seeking 
e contributions  of  many  persons 
hich  holds  the  promise  of  a 
better  future  for  Arragon.  in  the  underplot,  the  evil  Friar 
Dominic  is  unmasked  and  banished,  promising  a better  future  for 
religious  order  in  the  city.  And  the  plot  closes  upon  the  court 
scene  indicating  a quest  for  justice  which,  although  h 


rn  for  justice  w. 
e underplot  into 


Nevertheless,  a delicate 


play.  Torrismond 


the  play's  meaning,  moving 
ambience . 

The  play  is  concerned  with  earthly  affairs, 
and  proper  operation  of  the  government  of  a Kingdom, 
healing  of  its  disordered  civic 

worldly  affairs  is  maintained  throughout 
articulates  this  awareness  of  the  heavenly  concern  for  man's 
welfare  at  the  close  in  his  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  Sancho: 

He  lives!  he  lives!  my  Royal  Father  livesl 

Some  Angel  with  a golden  Trumpet  sound, 

King  Sancho  livesl  and  let  the  echoing  skies 
From  Pole  to  Pole  resound,  King  Sancho  lives. 

The  “Angel”  whose  trumpet  will  sound  is  seen  as  standing  upon  the 
earth  or  in  its  vicinity  and  partaking  of  the  joy  in  Arragon  and 
spreading  the  fame  of  Sancho' s joyful  restoration  about  the  world. 
Both  Raymond  and  Torrismond  go  further,  however,  and  attribute  to 
“Heaven"  an  active  role  of  guidance  in  the  events  of  their  lives. 
Raymond  says  that  "Heaven  guided  all  to  save  the  Innocent"  (V,  200), 
and  Torrismond  attests  that  'Heaven  makes  Princes  its  peculiar 
care"  (V,  201).  Nevertheless,  no  divine  hand  is  witnessed  directly 

known  by  faith  rather  than  by  direct  manifestation  of  its  power. 

It  is  this  truth  which  Friar  Dominic  sought  to  pervert,  acting 
as  though  divine  instrumentality  were  directly  available  to  be 


invoked  and  purchased  by  man,  while  also  acting  as  though  "Heaven” 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  occurred  in  his  own  inner  thoughts. 

The  play  is  a whole  dealing  with  disorders  of  state  on 
two  levels,  those  of  rulers  and  citizens , the  disorders  on  both 
levels  arising  from  the  same  disruption  of  civic  life  by  usur- 
pation, and  the  evils  stemming  from  it.  The  play  does  not  deal 
with  characters  of  great  nobility,  for  Raymond  is  flawed  by  motives 
of  personal  revenge  and  Sancho  never  appears  in  person.  Sancho's 
one  appearance  in  the  play  by  way  of  letter  is  flawed  by  the 
motive  of  revenge.  The  absence  of  characters  of  great  stature 
may  lower  the  play  below  a truly  tragic  tone,  but  the  play  is 
nevertheless  rendered  serious  by  real  suffering  and  the  perils 
of  souls  in  danger  of  incurring  the  most  terrible  guilt. 

The  play's  significance  focuses  upon  the  corporate  nature 
of  man's  social  life,  a life  in  which  men  and  women  must  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  each  other  if  they  and  society  itself  are  to 
survive,  and  justice  prosper.  It  is  a view  of  man  in  society  in 
which  good  must  be  preponderate  over  evil  in  the  lives  of  men 


SEBASTIAN 


Criticism  of  Dryden's  tragedy,  Don  Sebastian  (1689),  has 
generally  consigned  it  to  the  category  of  pathetic  tragedy.  The 
element  of  critical  opinion  which,  with  slight  variations,  can 
be  considered  as  a consensus,  understands  the  play  to  be  pathetic 
because  it  depicts  the  futile  struggles  of  men  having  a certain 
grandeur  of  character  to  achieve  fulfillment  of  their  loves  and 
ambitions  in  a world  in  which  man  cannot  escape  from  the  curse 
of  guilt.  By  guilt  these  critics  do  not  seem  to  indicate  origi- 
nal sin,  but  a guilt  forced  upon  distressed  and  noble  individuals 
by  “Fate"  or  “providence.'’  Clifford  Leech  writes  that  in  Don 
Sebastian  there  is  “an  anthropocentric  view  of  things,  which  shows 

Beaurline  writes  that  the  “disjunction  of  providence  and  virtue 


their  execution."2 

dence"  in  this  play 


l argue  that  these  critics  assert  rather 
lence  of  an  operative  “Fate"  or  “provi- 
forces  a particular  result  upon  the 


Reconsideration,  in 


Clifford  Leech 


Latex*  confronting  Sebastian, 


life  to  achieve  a place  of  indisputable 
is  dependent  upon  the  gratitude  of  thos« 
gratitude  is  not  forthcoming,  Dor. 

only  be  satisfied  by  personal  combat,  and  this  cc 


serves,  and  when  that 
ich  injustice 


restoration  of  the  honor  that  hi 

battlefield  seeking  Sebastian. 

deaths,  and  that  which  is  withO' 


been  denied  by  the  person  w. 
rax  cut  his  way  through  the 
e contempt  of  Dorax  for  tho 


Sebastian  who  roust  restore  it . Dorax  is  disturbed  when  he  sees 
how  loyal  Sebastian's  soldiers  are  to  their  captive  King.  Loyalty 

these  men  more  honorable  than  he  had  supposed  and  therefore  of 

his  thoughts,  for  although  he  has  been  injured  and  scorned  by 


not  love  violante,  but  he  does 

:he  play's  end  and  follow 

waiting  for  him.  He  also  does 


of  the  fact  that  violante  : 

clarify  both  his  original  falling  out  with  Sebastian  and  his  resi 

Vengence  to  redeem  my  farae"  (IV,  377),  he  berates  Sebastian  with  1 
recollection  of  the  “fifteen  hard  Campaignes"  (IV,  378)  in  which 
he  had  “pitch'd  thy  Standard  in  these  Forreign  Fields  (IV,  378). 
Such  a great  number  of  foreign  military  adventures  indicates  thal 


Upon  returning  ti 


n long  dedicated  to  war  and  the  que 
o court,  "Secure  of  Merit,  if  I as! 

been  given  to  Sebastian's  court  favorite,  Enriquez. 

chief  or  over-riding  concern,  for  when  he  learns 

grievance  is  forgotten  in  his  envy  of  the 

Maid”  (V,  383).  Sebastian’s  revelation  o: 
is  a salve  to  his  wounded  honor.  All  tha* 


a monstrous 


favorite,  replacing  t' 

Enriquez. 

irrevocably  inclined  1 

and  melancholy;  he  wai 

forced  Violante  t 


! dead  Enriquez,  to  make  Dor ax  forget  all  of 
even  pities  his  "unhappy  Rivall”  (V,  383), 

on s the  character  of  Dorax  is  revealed  as  one 

nts  to  serve  and  be  rewarded,  and  he  w 
undeviating  passion.  That  Sebastian  h 


y Enriquez  does  n 


(Ill,  342) 


He  articulates  his  belief  that  commitment  to  a task  of  whatever 
nature  demands  commitment  to  the  functions  and  responsibilities 


Dorax’ s sense  of  his  own  true  role  in  life  includes  an 
acceptance  of  its  attendant  responsibilities.  When  approached 
by  Benducar,  who  seeks  to  enlist  him  against  Muley-Moluch , he 
rebuffs  Benducar,  saying: 

He  [Muley-Moluch]  trusts  us  both;  mark  that , shall 

A Master  who  reposes  Life  and  Empire 

On  our  fidelity:  1 grant  he  is  a Tyrant, 

Ev'n  with  the  last  contempt,  to  serve  Sebastian . 

And  Whoop'd  in  Hell  for  that  Ingratitude. 


he  is  willing  to  set  aside  personal  considerations  rather  than 

for  not  only  are  man's  evil  deeds  punished  in  eternity,  but  respon- 
sibility has  a public  significance.  If  there  is  no  trust  between 
a ruler  and  those  who  serve  him,  then  all  human  society  is.  endan- 


grew  to  greatness;  Dorax  removed,  Sebastian  and  Portugal  fell. 

pointed  that  in  all  probability  means  triumph  or  defeat  for  king- 
doms and  empires.  So  great  is  his  influence  upon  men  that 
Benducar  fears  that  influence  even  in  death,  realizing  that  under 
the  command  of  Dorax  the  captains  of  the  army  of  Affrick  have  been 
welded  into  an  incorruptable  “Faction"  (IV,  356).  When  the  attempt 
of  the  self-seeking  plotters,  Benducar  and  the  Mufti,  upon  hxs 
life  fails,  and  the  Empire  falls  into  a chaos  of  rebellion  and 
riot  Dorax  crushes  the  rebellion  with  his  troops,  dismisses  the 
rioters,  frees  Sebastian  and  the  Portugese  prisoners,  rescues 
Almeyda,  disposes  of  the  Mufti  and  sends  Benducar  to  his  death. 

His  hand  brings  order  and  justice  out  of  chaos,  and  his  hand  brings 

throne  of  Affrick.  In  national  affairs,  the 

r,  Dorax  is  basically  a religious  man. 
he  religious  consequences  of  seeking 
former  King.  He  realizes  that  in  re- 

e has  rejected  Christianity  itself, 

the  scene  of  the  death-lottery  of  the  Portugese  prisoners,  he  dis- 
plays religious  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  eternal  happiness. 


Muley-Zeydan  upon 
presence  of  Dorax 

Despite  the  fact 
ened  by  the  experience  o] 
He  is  clearly  cognizant  c 

has  despitefully  used  hi] 


(IV,  380),  honor  “Heap'd  up  in  Youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  Age"  (IV, 
380) . Any  severe  setback  in  his  quest  for  honor  has  been  for  him 
intolerable;  he  has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  his  very  hope  of 


er  than  tolerate  dishonor: 

If  I'm  a Traytor,  think  and  blush,  thou  lyra; 

And  hurryed  me  from  hopes  of  Heaven  to  Hell. 
All  these,  and  all  my  yet  unfinish’d  crimes. 
When  I shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  Saints, 

I charge  on  thee,  to  make  thy  damning  sure. 


seeks  present  revenge  upon  Sebastian  fo 
of  “fair  combat"  (IV,  380).  Sebastian, 
him  rather  than  attempt  to  destroy  him. 
loyalty  are  both  aroused  by  the  heroic 


Enrique2,  and  he 


admits  that  Enrique2  was  better  deserving  of  Sebastian’s  love  than 
himself,  and  expresses  feelings  of  remorse.  Sebastian  immediately 
restores  him  to  favor,  and  grants  him  all  the  things  that  he  had 
formerly  demanded:  Violante,  praise,  and  his  soverign’s  love  and 
friendship.  Dor  ax  is  overwhelmed  with  joy. 

With  his  return  to  favor,  Dorax  gladly  assumes  the  respon- 
sibilities of  service  and  proves  instrumental  in  rescuing'  Sebastian 

him.  A real  change  in  character  is  signaled  by  his  willingness  to 
follow  Sebastian  into  exile  and  serve  him  secretly  in  a hermitage 


What  Joys  can  you  possess  or  can  I give? 

Our  Hymen  has  not  on  his  Saffron  Robe; 

But  muffled  up  in  Mourning,  downward  holds 
His  dropping  Torch,  extinguish'd  with  his  Tears. 

(II.  326) 

She  cannot,  like  Sebastian,  grasp  the  fulfillment  of  a moment  with- 


out care  for  the  morrow,  or  express  her  love  while  Muley-Moluch 


threatens  her  happiness. 

Muley-Moluch  is  not,  however,  the  only  threat  which  she 
fears,  for  she  experiences  many  "dire  presages”  (II,  326)  which 
warn  her  against  marriage  with  Sebastian.  For  her,  she  feels,  this 
marriage  must  prove  a misfortune.  But  her  resistance  is  not  proof 
against  Sebastian's  wooing,  and  reluctantly  she  submits  to  the 
blind  guidance  of  "Love  and  Fortune"  (II,  328),  asking  heaven's  for- 
giveness. She  is  gambling  with  fortune,  and  by  her  own  choice. 

Marriage  with  Sebastian  consummated,  Almeyda  again  finds 
Muley-Moluch  a block  to  her  happiness.  To  her  the  Emperor  “like 
a mid-night  Wolf  invades  the  Fold"  (III,  335),  and  she  bids 
Sebastian  to  “Make  speedy  preparation  of  your  Soul,  / And  bid  it 
arm  apace”  (III,  335).  Her  militant  attitude  contrasts  sharply 
with  Sebastian's,  for  instead  of  the  imagery  of  combat,  Sebastian, 
at  Muley-Moluch's  appearance,  feels  like  a drowzy  mortal  who  hears 

marriage  from  Sebastian's  own  lips,  Muley-Moluch  quickly  decides 
upon  Sebastian's  death.  Again  Almeyda's  attitude  contrasts  with 
Sebastian's,  for  he  calmly  accepts  death  without  any  expression  of 
grief,  even  at  parting  from  Almeyda,  whereas  she  clings  desperately 


Flinging  herself  upon 


bargains  with  Muley-Moluch  for  Sebastian’s 


act  as  an  intermediary  or  broker  for  Muley-Moluch* s sins  and  pay 
them  off  by  her  own  “Prayers  and  Penance"  (III,  339).  Finding  the 
Emperor  unmoved,  she  turns  at  last  to  question  "Heav'n"  (III,  339) 


been  concerned  with  "providence"  prior  ti 

exhausted.  Meanwhile  Sebastian  remains  silent,  awaiting  d 
with  a calm,  unquestioning  dignity.  Almeyda  concludes  by 

“Pow’rs"  (III,  340)  have  any  care  for  “Kings"  (III,  340).  But 
Muley-Moluch  is  himself  a King,  and  it  is  only  his  own  folly  and 

When  the  rebellion  breaks  out  and  Muley-Moluch  has  been 

employ  Almeyda  to  speak  to  the  mob  on  his  behalf.  However,  she 
does  not  respond  much  to  Benducar's  liking: 

When  force  invades  the  gift  of  Nature,  Life,  • 

The  eldest  Law  of  nature  bids  defend: 


Who  sav’d  my  life,  and  honour;  but  praise  neither. 

(IV,  372-73) 

through  the  harrowing  experience  of  near  ravishment  and  having 


Nothing 


Christian 


Zeydan' s only  crime  known  to  her  is  to  be  Muley-Moluch’s  brother, 
and  therefore  a rival  claimant  to  the  throne  which  Almeyda  claims 
is  hers.  Her  language,  “blow"  and  “cut,”  reveal  her  militant 
spirit,  for  they  are  warrior's  words.  Almeyda  passionately  de- 
fends her  mother  and  herself  against  Alvarez’s  charges,  but  in 


aims  of  revenge,  power  a 


h Sebastian;  s 

Has  she  been  trapped  by  th 
whatever  that  may  be,  or  h 


finds  herself  trapped  in  an  incestuous 

er  hopes  for  empire  and  love  are  broken. 

s a malign  providence  placed  a cunningly 

swer  to  these  questions  must  be  that  no 
trap  was  consciously  prepared  to  ensnare  Almeyda.  Fleeing  from 
Affrick,  Almeyda’ s parents  took  up  temporary  residence  at  the  court 
of  King  Juan,  Sebastian's  father,  and  there  love  sprang  up  between 
Juan  and  the  exiled  Queen  Zayda — Almeyda  was  its  illicit  fruit. 
Protecting  their  reputations,  Juan  and  Zayda  parted,  and  Almeyda 
went  with  her  mother.  Zayda,  however,  had  no  intention  of  letting 
matters  rest,  but,  following  the  death  of  her  husband,  raised  her 


children  i 


hopes  of  regaining  i 


e throne  of  Affrick  i 


i Muley-Moluch.  The  love  existing  b 


n herself  and 


ioa 


disarming  Sebastian  at  the  crucial  moment  of  battle, 
from  telling  him  the  truth  of  his  relation  with  Almeyda. 

Sebastian,  Almeyda  and  Alvarez  all  survived  the  defeat  as  captive* 
of  Muley-Moluch,  but  again  Alvarez  was  kept  from  revealing  the 
secret  when  Almeyda  launched  such  a vitriolic  verbal  assault  upon 
Muley-Moluch  that  he  retired  from  the  scene,  first  ordering  the 

Almeyda  were  retained  in  the  palace,  but  Alvarez,  with  Antonio, 
was  consigned  to  the  slave-dealer,  Mustafa,  to  be  sold.  Thus  they 
were  parted.  Perhaps  Muley-Moluch  would  have  made  the  same  dis- 
position of  captives  in  any  event — certainly  no  one  is  to  blame 
that  the  secret  was  not  revealed  at  this  time,  it  was  simply  a 
result  of  defeat  in  battle.  The  hand  of  providence  is  not  men- 
tioned as  playing  a role  in  the  separation. 

Zn  prison  in  the  palace,  the  royal  lovers  discuss  mar- 
riage. The  behavior  of  Alvarez  is  mentioned,  and  Sebastian 

belief  that  Almeyda  is  not  a Christian.  Almeyda' s feelings  and 
presages  are  strong,  even  extending  to  her  realization  that  she 

her  judgment  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Sebastian's  hasty  passion.  The 


s portrayed  that  of  Sebastian. 


and  Almeyda,  Dryden 
s put  sued  honor  by 
revenge  . 


the  arts  of  war,  and  Almeyda  has  relentlessly  sought 

has  raised  Sebastian's  standard  in  “Forreign  Fields 

peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  court . 
that  Sebastian's  greatness  is  not  5 
but  the  result  of  Dor ax ’ s victories,  Sebastian  speaks  of  love 

were  done  alone  for  me;  / If  love  produc'd  not  some,  and  pride 
the  rest"  (IV,  379).  Love  is  the  value  that  is  unquestioned, 
whereas  the  pursuit  of  personal  honor  on  the  field  of  battle  is 
consigned  the  negative  value  of  pride.  It  is  an  affront  to  per- 

that  arouses  Sebastian’s  indignation  against  Dorax: 


fe  from  all  affronts; 
e in  my  despight, 

1 Majesty 

'd!  (IV,  379) 


To  interpose!  on  pain  of  my  displeasure. 

Betwixt  your  Swords.  (IV,  379) 

Sebastian's  sense  of  his  “duty"  is  qualified  by  his  belief  that 
the  indignity  of  the  blow  was  intended  more  for  himself  than  for 
Enriquez,  yet  Enriquez  was  the  one  publicly  disgraced  by  his 
King's  refusal  to  permit  him  to  answer  the  challenge.  Sebastian's 
denial  shows  a sincere  indifference  to  questions  of  personal 
honor.  He  remains  confident  that  the  only  proper  response  to 
the  disturbance  in  his  court  was  to  dismiss  the  cause  of  the 


The  affront  to  Sebastian's  own  honor  meets  with  a complex 
response.  As  Borax  flings  charge  after  charge  of  tyranny,  in- 
justice and  ingratitude  at  Sebastian,  Sebastian  feels  a resur- 
gence of  that  “dislike”  (IV,  378)  and  “loathing”  (IV,  378)  which 
he  had  felt  at  first  when  confronted  by  the  “Insolence"  (IV,  378) 
and  "presumptuous  arrogance"  (IV,  378)  with  which  the  former 
Alonzo  dared  to  approach  “Majesty"  (IV,  377).  As  a King,  Sebastian 
will  not  tolerate  such  disrespect.  However,  if  he  has  in  fact 


wronged  his  former  servant,  the  wrong  has,  as  he  says,  “debas'd 
me  down  to  thee"  (IV,  380)  and  he  is  willing  to  face  I»rax  man 
to  man.  When  Borax  exclaims,  “Fight  or  be  Purjur'd  now"  (IV, 
380),  Sebastian  is  more  than  ready,  and  draws  his  sword  saying! 


The  sprightly  Bridegroom,  on  his  Wedding  Night, 


More  gladly  enters  not  the  lists  of  Love. 

Why  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  summon'd  thus. 

And  say  his  Master  and  his  Friend  reveng'd  him. 

(IV,  381) 

No  cowardice  or  reluctance  are  apparent  in  Sebastian's  posture, 
and  his  reference  to  Enriquez  is  significant  in  that  it  employs 
the  terms  “Master"  and  “Friend."  The  implication  is  that  Do rax 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  now,  Sebastian’s  "Friend"  because 

though  he  honors  and  exalts  kingship  and  is  jealous  of  royal  pre- 
rogatives, he  acts  independently  of  the  man  who  is  king,  stands 
in  harsh  judgment  upon  him  as  though  the  king  were  his  royal  ward 
rather  than  his  master,  such  a posture,  jealous  of  honor,  is  not 


loving. 

Characteristically,  however,  Sebastian  is  not  intent  upon 
defending  his  personal  honor.  The  independence  and  insolence  of 
Dcrax,  the  charges  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  do  not  motivate  him 


have  been  wrong  to  have  preferred  Enriquez  at 
s compulsion  of  violante  into  marriage. 


e wrongs  of  the  past,  he  is  not  deeply  concerned 
ce,  his  nature  is  generous  and  forgiving,  a 
ove  and  reconciliation,  significant,  also,  is 
the  fact  that  Sebastian  gives  a religious  coloration  to  the  fall 
and  reconciliation  of  Dorax,  as  though  it  were  a fall  and  recon- 


ciliation 


unquestioning  love  and  devotion.  Fbr  in  comparing  the  devotion 
and  the  self-sacrifice  of  honor  of  Enriquez  to  the  behavior  of 
Dorax,  Sebastian  says,  “Confess  he  justly  was  preferr'd  to  thee" 
(IV,  381).  The  measure  of  justice  indicated  is  to  be  found  in 
the  devotion  of  Enriquez  to  his  master  rather  than  in  any  exact 
estimation  of  the  fairness  of  the  actions  of  all  parties  to  the 
situation.  Dorax  failed  of  this  full  measure  of  devotion:  his 


proud  honor.  The  ideal  state,  that  “blest  Age"  (IV,  382)  of 
which  Dorax  speaks,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Love,  a rather  high 
standard  for  the  government  of  any  earthly  kingdom. 

The  scene  of  confrontation  between  Sebastian  and  Dorax  con- 
cludes not  with  the  confirmation  of  justice  and  honor  but  with  ex- 
pressions of  generosity  and  love  on  the  part  of  Sebastian  and  of 
submission,  gratitude  and  joy  on  the  part  of  Dorax.  Sebastian's 
loving  and  generous  nature  has  prevailed,  and  at  the  scene's  end 
he.  states  those  values  which  define  the  inclination  of  his  nature. 
Finding  Dorax  speechless  with  joy,  Sebastian  remarks: 

Some  Strange  reverse  of  Fate  must,  sure  attend 
This  vast  profusion,  this  extravagance 
Of  Heaven,  to  Bless  me  thus.  'Tis  Gold  so  pure 


(IV,  383) 


Sebastian’s  “Love"  and  “Friend"  are  values  he  defines  over  against 
“the  gifts  of  Fortune,”  which  may  be  taken  to  include  all  that  he 
has  acquired  by  his  unforeseen  restoration  to  power.  Love  is  thus 


septional  degree; 


the  passion  which  defines  his  nature  to  an  exc 
values  nothing  comparable  to  love’s  objects.  Yet,  he  also  reveals 


Sebastian  finally  emerges  from  the  tranquillity  of  his 


emergence  must  be  carefully  examined,  for  a character  so  powe 
fully  motivated  by  love  does  not  easily  embark  upon  warfare, 
might  expect,  love  plays  a significant  role  in  Sebastian's  ad 
ture.  Upon  entering  into  battle,  Sebastian  has  eyes  only  for 
object  of  his  love,  Almeyda,  : 

Almeyda  as  the  battle  cry  of 


Almeyda  s 

Sebastian's  fortunes; 


s Sebastian  gives  the  name  o 
day.  In  prison,  Sebastian  a 
ir  fortunes,  and  Almeyda  con 
ause  that  has  dragged  down 


Sebastian  also  reflects  upon  the  wreck  of  their  common  adventures 


When  I wou’d  ayd  you  most,  and  most  desire  it. 


Such  expressions  a 
feated  and  captured  King, 
“Extravagantly  brave!"  (I, 


t those  which 


Of  mine  shall  light;  know  there  Sebastian  Reigns. 

(I,  304-05) 

would  expect  from  a de- 
ne who  is,  as  Benducar  remarks, 

greatly  and  mysteriously  beyond  it.  To  begin  with,  he  offers  him- 
self as  a sacrifice  for  his  fellow  captives  with  a complete  absenc 
of  reluctance.  He  then  enunciates  an  attitude  toward  the  war  and 
his  defeat  which  reveals  indifference  to  fortune.  No  gambler  ever 
wagered  his  estate  upon  a single  roll  of  the  dice  with  such  casual 
ness  as  he  has  wagered  his  tiny  Kingdom  against 


winning  a vast  empire 
How  different  is  Oort 


lx's  attitude  concerning  thi 
to  Sebastian's  statement: 


possibility  of 


supposing  his  view 
vored  by  heaven,  t 

of  the  unfavorable  result . 


ure  was  justified  and  would  be  fa- 

s not  oppressed  by  defeat.  Quite 


the  contrary,  faced  by  the  promise  of  imminent  death,  he  -feels 
gloriously  free.  Death  itself  seems  a release  of  his  boundless 
spirit  from  the  limitations  of  its  “mouldring  Clay. " 


If  he  cannot  directly  court  death,  he  can  defy  the  limitations  of 
mortal  life.  He  can  defy  the  threat  of  Muley-Moluch' s anger  and 
seize  the  opportunity  to  wed  Almeyda.  Almeyda,  however,  is  more 
daunted  by  their  situation  than  Sebastian;  she  desires  more 
security  for  love  than  their  situation  allows— she  needs  world 
enough  and  time.  But  Sebastian  chafes  at  every  restraint.  Re- 
minded of  Nostradamus'  prophecies  that  he  would  wed  his  sister  and 
subsequently  live  “A  long  Religious  Life”  (II,  327)  and  achieve  “a 
Holy  Age”  (II,  327),  he  brushes  the  prophecy  aside  as  impossible. 
The  ominous  warning  of  Alvarez  also  appears  to  be  groundless,  and 

should  accept  either  the  warning  or  the  prophecy,  for  he  possesses 
no  knowledge  that  would  make  either  of  them  seem  a real  threat  to 
his  probity.  His  mother  is  dead,  and  he  has,  he  believes,  no 
sisters,  and  consequently  he  believes  Alvarez  concerned  only  that 
he  not  marry  outside  of  the  Christian  faith.  Yet  Almeyda  is 

Sebastian  unmoved.  But  since  he  looks  upon  her  as  a creature  of 


leads  her  to  the  “Captive  Priest"  (II,  32B). 

for  soon  Muley-Moluch  is  apprised  of  their  action  and 
them  accusingly.  Sebastian  does  not  respond  very  successfully  t 

given  to  dissembling.  Neither  is  he  subject  to  intimidation;  th 


Muley-Moluch 


:h  anguish  at  tt 


tine  since  his  capture,  and  once  again,  c 
aside  the  chains  of  mortality:  “Life  is  b 
yields  a passage  to  the  whistling  Sword, 
gone”  (in,  336)-  Almeyda  is  filled  w 
that  Sebastian  will  be  torn  from  her  and  put  to  death,  bu 
retires  scornfully  into  silence,  declaring  that  “my  life' 
worth  another  word"  (III,  338).  He  is  not  able  to  resist 
events  which  enclose  him,  and  is  removed  to  the  dungeon. 


e and  his  indifference  to  mortal  life.  When 
ut  struggling  against  Muley-Moluch's  guards, 
i “floods  of  woes”  (III,  341)  and  is  not  able 
s the  former  Alonso.  Sebastian  does  not 
.s  been  restored  to  his  throne  by  Dorax. 


only  by  generous  lo 
Almeyda  is  carried 
he  is  submerged  und 
to  recognise  Dorax 


If  Universall  Monarchy  w 
Here  should  the  gift  be  plac'd.  (IV,  376) 

0 give  all  away,  while  through  this  ambivalence  flows  the 

y his  people.  His  statement  which  precedes  his  long  dialogue 
orax  is  thus  similar  to  the  statement  with  which  he  closes  it, 
he  remarks  that  he  can  gladly  surrender  all  of  the  gifts  of 
e.  These  statements  plus  that  in  which  he  expressed  his 

1 to  conquer  Affrick  to  free  his  people  from  the  narrow  con- 
of  Portugal  indicate  an  absence  of  personal  avarice,  a great 


generosity 

Worldly  goods  exist  for 
worldly  ties  he  values 

finds  himself  ill  at  ex 
not  be  threatened,  and 
earthly  life  offers  hii 


the  abhorrence  which  t 
reluctance  he  accepts 
or  himself-  Death  is 
(V,  395).  But  then  he  has 
throughout  the  play.  It  i 
ties  which  confine  him.  A 

sense  of  confinement  in  a 

he  is  guiltless  since  he  t 
will  not  be  comforted.  Hi 


restlessness  against  confines  and  limitations. 

1st  for  him  to  be  bestowed  upon  others.  The  only 
those  persons  upon  whom  he  has  bestowed 
possession  of  those  loved  persons,  he 
for  he  desires  relationships  which  can- 
_ Which  there  can  be  no  parting,  and 
such  "Gold”  without  “allay." 

Sebastian  is  slowly  and  painfully  con- 
relationship  with  Almeyda  demonstrates 
els  toward  sin,  and  with  what  extreme 
idea  of  the  guilt  of  either  his  father 


preferable 


been  dispensing  with  his  mortal  life 
: his  one  constant  response  to  difficul- 
world  of  conflicts  and  difficulties 
> love  is  a prison  from  which  he  longs  to 

he  contemplates  suicide,  Sebastian’s 
«orld  which  has  become  an  intolerable 
Alvarez  attempts  to  convince  him  that 
td  no  intention  to  commit  incest,  but  he 
i earthly  loves  denied,  he  still  seeks 


By  Heaven  y’re  Traytours,  all,  that  hold  my  hands, 
If  death  be  but  cessation  of  our  thought, 

I'le  boast  mv  Innocence  above; 

And  let  ’em  see  a Soul  they  cou’d  not  sully: 

1 shall  be  there  before  my  Father's  Ghost; 

That  yet  must  languish  long,  in  frosts  and  fires, 
For  making  me  unhappy  by  his  Crime.  (V,  395) 


Gulph"  (V,  397) 


(V,  398) 
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his  consciousness  of  the  respect  due 


surrender 


O never,  never:  1 am  past  a Boy, 

A Scepter's  but  a play  thing,  and  a Globe 
A bigger  bounding  Stone.  He  who  can  leave 


Herein  he  states  once  again  the  basic  terms  of  his  nature,  which  is 

And  Dorax  responds  with  a Joyful,  triumphant  outcry:  “0  Truly  great! 
/ A Soul  fix'd  high,  and  capable  of  Heav’n"  (V,  398). 


not  be  easy  for  him  to  forget  Almeyda,  but  ultimately  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  forget.  In  solitude,  his  loving  nature  must 
seek  an  object,  and  his  great  desire  for  freedom  will  not  permit  him 
to  remain  forever  a prisoner  of  the  past  and  its  unfruitful  passions 
that  can  know  no  fulfillment.  He  will  turn  his  love  and  desire  for 
freedom  upon  their  infinite  object,  and  find  both  release  from  the 
trammels  and  conflicts  of  earthly  existence  (the  peace  which  he  has 
always  desired) , and  an  object  to  be  loved  boundlessly,  an  object 
capable  of  returning  boundless  love  through  grace.  The  claims  of 
the  flesh,  so  strongly  aroused  in  him,  will  not,  of  course,  be 
easily  quelled,  and  he  may  arrive  at  a true  saintliness  of  char- 
acter only  with  the  onset  of  age.  The  inclinations  of  his  char- 


acter, however,  are  evidence  that  he  will  set  his  feet  upon  the 
path  that  leads  at  last  to  holiness  and  peace.  The  question  then 
arises:  is  the  play  a tragedy  only  for  Almeyda,  who  egresses  no 
desire  to  live  for  God  alone,  but  rather  declares  that  not  to  love 


Sebastian  “is  inpossible"  (V,  399)?  Or  is  the  play  not  a tragedy 
at  all,  the  Christian  element  elininating  the  possibility  of  trag- 
edy? I will  attempt  to  address  these  questions  at  once. 

First,  a very  great  variety  exists  in  natters  of  tone  and 
outcome  in  plays  which  have  been  called  tragic,  a natter  of  liter- 
ary history.  Secondly,  that  which  is  tragic  must  be  defined  in 
terms  of  the  given,  the  particular  works  of  poets  or  philosophers, 
and  once  again  the  historical  panorama  presents  a spectacle  of 
variety.  Thirdly,  it  appears  to  me  that  all  attempts  to  produce 
normative  definitions  of  tragedy,  either  concerning  genre  or  world- 
view, possess  an  element  of  arbitrary  limitation,  or  perhaps  merely 
false  perspective.  Worldviews  are  often  bewilderingly  complex, 
and  taste  and  emotion  are  enormously  variable  and  subject  to  quite 


different  standards  and  conditioning. 

If  Don  Sebastian  is  both  Christian  and  a tragedy,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be,  it  is  not  so  by  any  act  of  Drydenian  prestidigi- 
tation or  dishonesty,  or  as  a result  of  Dryden's  adherence  to  a 
view  that  the  world  is  irrational  or  providence  arbitrary  and 
cruel.  The  action  of  the  play  concludes  upon  the  painful  scene  of 
parting  of  Sebastian  and  Ulmeyda  and  thus  emphasizes  their  suffer- 
ing, their  imprisonment  in  circumstances  which  deny  the  fulfillment 
of  their  love.  What  their  lives  may  be  in  future  is  not  fully 


arbitrated 


of  the  play,  however,  implies  more  than  merely  a denial 
love  for  two  people;  it  also  points  the  way  to  tragic 
that  is,  the  rising  through  painful  experience  to 


higher  levels  of  personal  growth  and  affirmation, 
that  Sebastian’s  retreat  to  a hermitage  is  not  so  : 
chosen  by  him.  Sebastian  chooses  a via  neoativa  w 
walk  to  find  fulfillment  in  devotion  to  God.  It  i 
he  would  have  chosen  freely,  but  once  chosen,  it  i 


suited  to  bring  a character  like  that  of  Sebastian,  a character 
troubled  by  the  limitations  and  conflicts  of  man's  social  exist- 
ence, to  his  highest  fulfillment.  He  must  lose  himself  so  that 
he  may  find  himself.  It  is  not  a resolution  which  diminishes 
the  man,  but  rather  it  greatens  him,  all  the  more  as  his  suffer- 

life,  for  not  only  can  he  love  God  as  an  infinite  object  of  love, 
but  he  can  love  mankind  as  well  with  that  generous  charity  which 
his  nature  in  grace  may  allow.  To  say  that  this  potential  future 
for  Sebastian  (and  for  Almeyda  as  well,  if  she  should  desire  it), 
a future  of  illimitable  freedom  and  love  which  the  character  of 
Sebastian  at  least  implies,  robs  the  play  of  its  tragic  char- 
acter, is  to  over-ride  the  form  of  the  play,  its  limits,  in  the 
name  of  a rigidly  determined  sequel.  At  the  same  time,  to  ignore 
the  evidence  of  Sebastian's  character  which  proposes  for  him  "a 
Holy  Age"  is  to  ignore  an  element  of  the  play  as  presented.  The 
play  is  tragic  because  Sebastian  and  Almeyda  are  persons  who 
suffer  greatly  from  being  denied  that  physical  proximity  which 
would  make  the  expression  of  their  love  possible,  and  from  the 
moral  conditions  which  necessitate  its  denial  as  physical  love. 


suffering 


arousing 


response  t 


t damnation  t< 


o witnessing  the  threat  o 
m we  admire.  If  we  respond  t 

e lovers’  anguished  farewells, 

matter  of  the  artistic  emphasis  which  Dryden  has  placed 
e suffering  which  concludes  its  action.  Sebastian’s  suf- 

was  inclined  that  way. 


rebellious  rabble  in 


n Sebastian  also  presents  an  in-depth  view  of  human 

s design,  but  the  many  characters  who  appear 

the  Grand  Mufti,  Mustafa  (the  slave-dealer),  and  Johyama  (Mufti's 
number  one  wife),  reveal  persons  who  are  ruthlessly  bent  upon  per- 

seeks  Muley-Moluch’ s throne,  employing  rebellion  and  assassination 
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religious  authority,  seeks  wealth  by  whatever  means  he  can  ac- 
quire it.  Mustafa  delights  in  social  anarchy  in  order  to  plunder 
the  city,  and,  like  the  rabble  that  he  directs,  is  swayed  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  to  rash  action.  Johyama  desires  sexual 
satisfaction  and  is  ready  to  kill  her  lovers  to  protect  her  repu= 
tation.  But  there  can  be  no  unity  among  these  self-seekers}  each 
seeks  his  own  and  is  a trouble  to  the  others,  producing  a Base  ef 
disorder.  No  honor  prevails  among  these  thieves  and  murderers, 
and  they  defeat  each  other's  purposes.  Their  conflicting  selfish* 
ness  mirrors  the  similar  situation  existing  between  the  families 
of  the  usurpers  who  are  their  rulers,  a situation  in  which  even 
brother  is  turned  against  brother.  The  role  of  Mustafa  is  alse 
revelatory  of  the  disharmony  of  relationship  existing  between 
selfish  authoritarians  and  those  under  their  titular  jurisdiction. 
He  has  no  loyalty  toward  those  who , like  the  Mufti , seek  to  qen* 
trol  and  exploit  him  for  their  own  advantage.  He  attempts  to 
cheat  the  Mufti,  and  during  the  period  of  anarchy  is  ready  te 
oppose  his  former  masters  in  order  to  gain  any  possible  personal 
advantage.  In  so  doing  he  emulates  their  own  evil  examples. 

The  actions  of  these  many  self-seeking  plotters  reveal 
the  disadvantages  to  society  that  accrue  when  the  citizens  and 
officials  of  a nation  abjure  their  responsibilities  to  society, 
and  instead  turn  to  the  exclusive  quest  for  personal  advantage. 

The  anarchy  in  society  returns  upon  the  heads  of  the  plotters 
themselves:  their  plots  become  desperate  gambles  in  which  their 
own  lives  are  the  stake.  The  selfish,  irresponsible  course  ef 


life  in  Affrick  is  k< 
laws  of  religion  and 

safety  in  arbitrary  [ 

loyalty  which  he  doe: 


:y-Moluch  seeks 


[ care  not”  (XI,  314). 
awer,  attempting  to  rule  by  threats  and 
V the  honorable  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  ‘ 
not  attempt  to  deserve.  His  security  is 
murdered  by  his  own  favorite. 


The  anarchy  of  self-seeking  in  Affrick  c< 
loyalty  displayed  by  the  Portugese,  a loyalty  to  a 
both  love  and  admire.  The  way  of  life  in  Affrick, 

for  Sebastian  himself  has  become  embroiled  in  the  a 
Affrick  through  his  aid  to  Almeyda's 
is  at  best  a dubious  one  in  its  moral  and  legal  justification, 
her  first  verbal  assault  upon  Muley-Moluch,  Almeyda  outlines  the 
past  history  of  the  situation.  Called  ”Trai’ress  (I,  307)  by 
Muley-Moluch,  she  responds: 

Of  this  large  Empire;  but  with  arms  united 

They  fought  their  way,  and  seiz'd  the  crown  by  force: 

And  equal  as  their  danger  was  their  share: 

For  where  was  Eldership,  where  none  had  right, 

But  that  which  Conquest  gave?  ’Twas  thy  ambition 

Help’d  thine  to  gain:  Surpriz’d  him  and  his  Kingdom, 
No  provocation  given,  no  war  declar'd.  (I,  307) 

Almeyda  complains  of  a lack  of  honor  among  thieves.  It  is  to 
little  purpose  to  argue  that  since  Muley-Moluch  was  the  elder  son 
of  the  elder  usurper  that  he  had  a better  claim  to  the  throne  th: 


Almeyda's  father;  the  situation  was,  and  remains  anarchic, 
squabble  among  usurpers  in  which,  justice  abandoned,  all  s 

context  out  of  which  the  play's  action  develops. 

Juan  and  Zayda  had  contributed  their  own  conspiracy,  em- 
ploying their  children  in  order  to  gain  revenge  upon  Muley-Moluch, 
and  place  the  line  derived  from  Zayda  back  upon  the  throne.  Like 
Benducar's  conspiracy  to  make  himself  Emperor  of  Affrick,  that  of 
Juan  and  Zayda  was  both  risky  and  evilly  motivated:  the  motivation 
deriving  ultimately  from  a common  ground  of  selfish  ambition  and 
lust  for  power  and  privilege.  The  words  of  Benducar  concerning 
his  conspiracy  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  Juan  and  Zayda: 

0 the  curst  fate  of  all  Conspiracies! 


e unforeseen  factor  that  ruins  bo 
rax,  although  Almeyda  might  also 


n conspiracies  is  the 
avc  undone  Benducar  b 


ing  sway  over  the  mobs.  Juan  and  Zayda  could  not  know  that 
Sebastian  would  exile  his  great  general  at  a crucial  time  before 


that  Dorax  has  disciplined  the  armies  of  Affrick;  certainly  Muley- 
Moluch  does- not  appear  likely  to  have  done  so.  The  unforeseen 
defeat  by  Benducar,  and  a live  Dorax  brings  Benducar  to  ruin  and 
death.  The  play  is  thus  much  concerned  with  the  failure  of  self- 


evilly  motivated  conspiracies. 


evil  choices 


lead  to  these  conspiracies  are  freely  made,  and  the  consequences 
which  follow  are  not  inevitable,  but,  rather,  represent  the  mis- 
carriage of  plan  due  to  unforeseen  occurrences.  No  destiny,  fate, 
or  providence  can  be  blamed  either  for  their  inception  or  failure. 
Sebastian  and  Almeyda  are  not  the  victims  of  Justice  or  the  miscar- 
riage of  justice,  but  are  involved  in  the  struggle  of  fortune- 

, and  Sebastian  himself,  for  the  aggrandisement 
s one  of  the  gamesters.  In  a game  of  fortune, 
ace  the  possibility  that  he  may  lose.  Sebastian 
ve  his  loss,  providing  a shining  example  of 
. conscience  which  contrasts  with  the  revenges 


hunters  for  a 

the  gamester  m 


fortune.  Antonio,  unlike  most  of  the  c 
play,  is  not  a man  scheming  for  his  own  advantage.  Money  and 
power  mean  next  to  nothing  to  Antonio,  he  lives  in  and  for  the 
moment,  bending  to  its  impositions,  seeking  escape  from  its  sm 
and  attempting  to  enjoy  any  beautiful  woman  who  chances  in  his 
A slave  by  order  of  Muley-Moluch,  Antonio  is  treated  1: 
an  animal  by  his  masters,  Mustafa  and  the  Mufti.  The  women  of 


Mufti’s  household,  however,  find  that  he  has  manly  attractions. 
Threatened  with  death,  and  tormented  by  the  thought  of  his  sins, 


fti’s  daughter.  She  is  dissatisfied  w. 
d disgusted  by  her  father’s  ruthless  a' 
nds  someone  upon  whom  she  can  lavish  b< 


by  Morayma,  th 

. In  Antonio , 
r affections  an 


he  Mufti's  ill-gotten  wealth.  She  presses  herself  and  a casket 

hen  the  escape  is  temporarily  foiled,  Antonio  luckily  finds  a 

The  streets  are  thronged  with  rioters  led  by  Mustafa,  whc 
re  seeking  for  plunder.  The  rioters  have  been  raised  by  serv- 
nts  of  Benducar  as  a part  of  his  plan  to  seize  power,  and 

Mustafa  against  the  interests  of  tl 
appears  with  troops  and  quells  the 


: the  conspiracy  is  now  in  fU 

Antonio  is  able  to  influence 

chaotic  rebellion.  Dorax  be- 
fortune  upon  Antonio.  But 


Antonio  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  all  his  good  fortune,  for, 
being  plagued  by  uncertainty,  he  is  uncertain  that  marriage,  even 

to  his  liking.  However,  Antonio  endures  his  good  fortune  stoically, 

Antonio’s  adventures  are  a part  of  the  welter  of  fortune 
set  in  motion  by  many  conspirators,  and  serve  to  highlight  the 


great  significance  of  the  role  of  fortune  in  the  events  of  the 
play.  Antonio  demonstrates  that  one's  fortune  lies  much  in  the 
way  one  takes  it.  If  in  taking  his  fortune,  he  lacks  the  great 
joys  and  sorrows  of  his  betters  {because  his  character  is  weak 
and  ruled  by  momentary  fluctuations  of  fear  and  appetite) , never- 
theless he  illustrates  the  way  events  occur  in  a world  of  many 
conflicting  interests.  In  showing  the  way  of  the  world,  he  helps 
to  highlight  the  greatness  of  action,  choice  and  motivation  of 

must  live  their  lives  in  a world  of  unforeseen  eventualities  and 
of  fortune. 


strange  reversals 


CONCLUSION 


:hree  plays  from  the  early,  middle,  and 

suits  from  the  active  pursuit  of  virtue  and  social  justice.  Where 
a true  sense  of  virtue  and  justice  are  absent,  a man  can  still  con- 


Dryden's  view  of  society  offers  no  compromise  with  evil, 
neither  does  he  view  society  as  a collection  of  sinners  whose  evil 

sponsibilities  of  collective  life  and  abide  by  its  limitations. 
Religion  serves  as  a bar  to  evil  and  offers  a goal  for  moral  aspi- 
ration, for  man's  life  stretches  beyond  this  world  to  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a life  everlasting. 
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